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SCHMIDT VON ALTHUYSEN. 


BY KARL 





IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER Ill. 


Hans Scumutpr made the best of his way to Esopus, as fast as 
his legs would carry him. As he passed through the village, he 
heard from every one he met, the story which was upon every lip 

Hans was a young man of a daring character, but never had been 
guilty of anything mean or dishonourable. He was feared for his 
haughty spirit, yet respected for his bold uprightness. 


known to be intimate with the blacksmith, and no one communi- | 


cated to him the suspicions which were afloat respecting his friend. 
The moment he heard the account, the whole truth flashed upon 
his mind, and he determined to call upon the doctor and relate the 
occurrences which had come to his knowledge, a great part of which 


transpired under his own eye. 


Whilst he was at his dinner, he told his mother that he thought | 


he could discover the child ; and she bade him, as he hoped for mercy 
hereafter, to hasten te Von Steimmell's and relate all he knew. 
Assuring her that such was his intention, he finished his meal in 
haste, and walked quietly over to the apothecary shop. The old 
men were already convened, and they wondered that so young a 
man as Hans Schmuldt should presume to enter the sage convoca- 


tion ; but their astonishment increased when he informed them that | 


he thought he could discover the child. 
** But,” said he, **] am not to be questioned, followed, or watched 


If I do not bring back the child, you must ask me no questions. If 


I do succeed, Heintselmetz is a villain, and you shall know all.” 
So saying, he left the shop. 

The wiseacres of the village at once concluded that Heintsel- 
metz was a villain, but could not for the life of them devise the 
reason why he was 
could find no plausible pretext for the blacksmith's conduct. 

The shoemaker said he did think that Heintselmetz sometimes 
looked rather hard at some of the fair daughters of Esopus, but that 
might be a habit which he could not easily rid himself of. Once 
he had actually attempted to kiss the good pastor's daughter Ka- 
tharine ; but he was very intimate at the house of the holy father, 
and perhaps that might be overlooked, as he was almost considered 


as one of the pastor's family. The shoemaker threw out many dark 


hints about Heintselmetz, until every one was convinced that the | 


blacksmith was a dark-hearted rascal; and had the Lynch code ex- 
isted in those davs, there is not a doubt but the accused would have 
had the honour of trying to breathe with a rope round his neck 
As no such law could be found upon the statute-book of popular 
indignation, the suspected knave was permitted to live on until at 
least he could be found, for even the shoemaker thought it was not 
expedient to punish him before he was arrested ; and, as the worker 
of leather was the most pious man in the village, all gave way to 
his righteous judgment 

The doctor was one of those unsuspicious creatures who, honest 
themselves, suppose everybody else honest. Since the days of 
banks and suspension, everybody is doubted ; but, under the equi- 
table arrangement of so much batter for so much clothe, there was 
very little reason to doubt any one 

The doctor could not think that Heintselmetz was so bad 
had been too kind—too generous. 

** But wasn't he always violent '" said Yacup Strumbaah 

“True,” returned Von Steimmell; ** but wasn't he the first to 
provide for the widow Heinletz when the good man died !” 
Remember, I do nut mean to sav any- 


* Certainly ! certainly ! 


thing positively against Heintselmetz; but had not the widow 


arr 


Heinletz a beautiful daughter 





They all agreed that the beauty of the daughter was the reason 


, - , : 
why Heintselmetz «way so careful of the mother. But the principal 
reason why they condemned him was, because he read more than 


all the rest of the village, and did not believe a particle of the super- 





stitious tales of the cow with the burnt horn and the bloody butcher 
The doctor still doubted the guiltiness of Heintselmetz, though 

allthe rest condemned him. “I will not believe he is a villain 

until I see it with my own eves!" exclaimed he 

* You are right, doctor!” exclaimed a voice at the door. It was 


Hans Schmuldt. ‘You are right; and I tell you, gentlemen, 
Heintselmetz is as honest a man as anv of us '” 


” 


“T knew it!" cried Von Steimmell : * where is the child 


The voung man was struck dumb. He confessed that he had 
been unable to find the child, but he was sure Heintselmetz had no 
The assemblage were astonished, and 
Strumbaah more than all the rest. He turned pale, and declared 
that there was already enough proof against the blacksmith to con- 
vict a dozen men 


hand in taking it away 


He was || 


Thev knocked their old heads together, but | 


He | 


|! “ Then why do you not convict him!” cried a sweet yet tremu | the second man who has atte mpted to destroy the weeds of our 


Pha 


|| lous voice—* then why do you not convict him 
|| It was Theona. She had heard that the old men of the town 
were assembled in the shep, and having partially recovered her 
senses, she entered the back door, uttering the above exclamation 


, 


sternly, ‘‘Give me my child, thou gray-headed old hypocrite !” 


'* muttered the shoemaker 

“ Raves!” cried the anxious mother—“ raves—I do not rave, 
|| father. Iknow yeall. Thou art my father—thou, Hans Schmuldt 
|| —and thou I cannot call thee by a name vile enough to em- 
i! brace all thy infamy '” 

Her father endeavoured to soothe her, and assuring her that 
Strumbaah was a pious Christian, he led her back again to her 
He felt her pulse—she was feverish ; and advising Karl 
j During his 


| 
| 
| 


” 


“ She raves 
} 





| 
| 


| chamber 
| 


|| to have an eye upon her, he returned to his frienc 
absence, Hans and Yacup almost quarrelled ; but, as all were in 
|| favour of the latter, the young man was obliged to confess he might 
|| be wrong. 

Hans did not inform the old men that Heintselmetz was a pri 
|| soner to the Indians ; for he did not wish to acknowledge that he 
| was so intimate with the blacksmith until that individual had fully 


13. 


\ satisfied the public that he was innocent of the crime of which he 
H was accused. He knew that Heintselmetz would be set at liberty, 
'| or that the savages would send word to the village that he was a 


1] 
|| prisoner 

il owny 

| The meeting adjourned 


'} search for the child returned, but brought no happy tidings 


business at a distance that would keep him out all night, he went 


to the stable, saddled his horse, and rode off. Several of the neigh- 


hours staved at Von Steimmell’s that night 
| , 

doctor was not considered uncommon, for his practice often com- 
pelled him to be out all night 


|| Again must we transfer the reader to the valley of the haunted 
The pale moon cast her mournful light 


} 
cavern. It was evening 
upon the gloomy forest, and the dim stars scarcely would throw 
All was still and 


their lengthened rays through the thick foliage 
quiet—just such a night as when one feels as if the world had 


j 


suddenly ceased to move, and the objects around had grown mo- 
ltionless with melancholy. The moon fulled that. mght too, and 
| her plump, round countenance was smiling soberly on the beast- 
l deserted mountain 

It was such a night as when one feels cold and cheerless in 


vou would 


midsummer, if the comparison may be allowed. As if 


lonesome journey. Yet 


an old man, 


much rather be snug in bed, than upon a 
there was a man upon a lonesome journey that night 


who would have much preferred bemg nicely seated in his own 
neat frame house in Esopus. And his horse liked the road no bet- 


irned round his 


ter than his master ; for he frequently paused, and t 


weary head, as if he,would ask his rider if he had not gone far 


enough 
* Come, come,” said the old man, in an affectionate tone, for he 


and his horse had been constant companions for nearly a score of 
vears. ‘Come, come, old friend, thou art almost at thy journey’s 
end ; and it is a good errand we go upon, Mousey It is a journey 
of love, old boy, and thou shalt have a double portion of oats when 
we get home.’ 

Mousey seemed to understand his rider, for he pricked 1 


ears, and started off in a gentile trot, the old 


» his 


mnan patting him upe 
the neck as if he had been a favourite child rather than a favourit 


horse 


The path could no longer be discerned perfectly, and the horse 


walked slowly along, leaving his master pleaty of time to discover 


if he had mistaken his wav. The old man knew he must be near 


the Table Rock, and he concluded to dismount and pursue his 
journey the remainder of the way on foot. He had no sooner 
touched the ground than he was in the grasp of two stout Indians 
To resist would have been madness, so he resolved to submit t 

their will until an opportunity should ofler to escape He knew 


they dwelt in the vicinity of the haunted cavern, and thought, 


rightly, that they would conduct him where he might obtain the 
object of his weary search 

Having motioned him to silence and tied his hands behind 
one drove him down the path, while the other led his horse 
Table 


three pursued their way down the mountain to the haunted caverr 


soon reached the Rock, where the horse was left, and the 


Here they unpinioned the old man’s arms, and directed him te 


enter; but, having caught a glimpse of the white-blossomed herbs 


| by the creek side, he rushed to the stream, as they supposed, to 


'}cast himself into it. In this, however, they were mistaken ; for, 
|having ascertained that these plants were those he sought, he 
|| pulled out his knife and began to cut the stems 


| His captors approached, and one of them exclaiming, ‘* You are 


| *“ For the love of heaven!” cried the 


She walked quietly up to Strumbaah, and, grasping his arm, cried | 


| With this assurance, the old 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
! 


Von || around which lay a s 


The departure of the | 


| i 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| inedicine-man,” seized him rudely, and tore the knife from his hand 


prisoner, “il ve be men, 
let me cut a few of these plants, and I will return in peace. I want 


nothing but these herbs, and they must be cut before midnight 


‘Tt is a long time yet to midnight,” said one of the savages, 


“and we want you in the cavern.” 


* But let me cut the weeds!" cried the old man 

*“ You will have time enough for that when we have done with 
you,” said the Indian; and the two almost dragged him along the 
ground. When near the mouth of the cavern they hesitated, and 
| the Indian who had spoken before asked, 
| * What do you want with the weeds '" 
| 7 want them for one who will die unless he have them. He is 
sick, and he has a wife and child,” said the prisoner 

* You shall have the plants,” said the savage, “and either you 
or I will cut them at midmght.”’ 
man felt satisfied, and, without 
saying another word, he boldly entered the long-dreaded haunted 
leavern. It was dark and damp; and had not one of the Indians 


|} led hun by the hand, he would never have been able to have found 
They went 
left, 


last voices 


It appeared to him to have no end 
to the 


{ his wav along 


down and down, and turned short corners right and 


i 
until the point of compass was completely lost At 
could be heard, and a strong perfume of tobacco-smoke filled the 


j close atmosphere. Presently, upon turning abruptly to the right, 


| , 
The young men who had gone out to || they came to a large room, gaily lighted by a fire of pme knots, 


ore of savages, who set up a hideous yell as 


|| Steimmell went into the house, and telling Karl that he had some || the aged captive was introduced among them 


“1 said you would be here!” exclaimed a familiar voice, and a 
} 

} man 
} 


Steimmell, for I knew how well vou loved your daughter.” 


rushed toward him. “IT said you would be here, Doctor 


exclaimed the doctor, for it was he. “ Thou 


Touch me not!" 


* Avaunt, wretch ' 
art accused of crimes black as death 
to you,” heard 
buflalo-skin, but 


to vou, Heintselmetz 


} I] knew he would be of no service was pro 


ceeding from a form beneath a no feature war 


*] knew he would be of 
] 


seen no service 


| You are a vi 





our law Call 


We are } 


used 


un, and must die by us savages, if 


to hard names 





| you choose—murderers—anything ! 


' . , has 
Words won't kill Ha! ha! ha 

“Of what crime is he accused’ asked one of the company ; 
| but. before the doctor could answer the question, the voice beneath 
}the buffalo-skin again chimed m, * Come, come, old lad, tell us 


' yes 
h this black-looking raseal is accused 


d Von Steummell 


| the crime of wl 
| **] know not how to name it,”” sa: 
“Don't know it’ 


* Don't know how to name it Look you, old gravbeard, it can 


how to name repeated the hidden form 


but, if you do net name it, 


be no crime if you can give tt no name 
you will be arraigned at the bar of Indian justice to answer a very 
scr s chargc- 

aimed Von Steimme ll; “I have done 


“What charge '" excl 


harge upon this Heintselmetz the crune 
} you say he is gu tv, | shall arra 
Thou shalt no 


mfringed. Ha! ha!” 


of whi n you for making a fals« 


accusation against thy me ghbour f wcar false witness, 


is God's own law, and must not lghtly be 


! words 








The tone in which these were uttered, appeared sepul 
ri lat one moment, and at the next trifling, as if the one who 
gave them forth was attempting to perform a part he did not un 
derstand. Yet the doctor noticed that there was no affectat 
when the voice was addressed to Heimtselmetz On the contrary, 
there hung the bitterness of gall upon cach word when it spoke 
to the blacksmith ; and the buffalo-skin would sometimes roll for 
ward to his verv feet as if to crush him, and then with a startling 
‘Ila would acai retreat 

The doctor was completely at a loss how to act He felt cor 
vinced, from the manner of those around him, that he had nothing 
to fe for himself, and the fnendly signs and encouraging word 
occasionally from lus talking captor, he felt equally well assured 
that he should obtain the weed he had pe rilled so much to secure 
Not so Heintselmetz He stood speechless before the venerable 
doctor. his dark eve flashing upon the mysterious buffalo-skin, o« 1 
us nds were ready to tear off the rude veil and expose whatever 
m e beneat He would then turn his gaze upon Von Stein 
meil, but not ins er It was a beseeching look, that seemed to 
sav Lid I ever do thee wror ’ but the look was studied bw th 
doctor, and r lt more m the blacksmuith’s eve than he had ever 
before The oly pine-knots cast a bright but fluttering light upor 
all, and made all eves look stern and fearful. To Heintselmetz 


it seemed to the doctor to impart something horrid and unnatural 
1 on th 


The eves danced in the 


about the 


head as though anxious to dert forth and 


’ j 


slay all cavern with a sting. As the cunning serpent 


quivers its red tor. gue before it strikes, so trembled the black, bright 
orbs in the 


* Of what is this wretch accused'” said the invetic voice again 


ight of the greasy pine 
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‘Where is t 
upon the blacksmith 

“Gracious heaven!” exclaimed Heintselmetz, “has anything 
happened to the child !” 

* Ask thine own heart,” replied the old man 

“Has anything happened to the boy !"’ again asked the accused, 
and the question was put in a tone of anguish, but the doctor could 


“Has anything hap- 


ye 


not decide whether it was feigned or real 
pened to the child '” 
“Only murder! Ha! ha!” came from beneath the buffalo skin 
“ Be thou fiend or man,"’ cried Heintselmetz, “I will unkennel 
thee!’ and he rushed forward to drag the monster from his hiding- 
place; but ere he could reach the spot, half a dozen swarthy figures 


stepped between him and the object of his search, while the latter | 


. ag ; . ’  - 4 ’ = 
he child of Theona?” asked the doctor, turning full || right, after due reflection and examination, to form his own opinion. || placed under the care of the French king, and educated in his 


1| amr : , . 
| Where men of equal information, equal judgment, equal talent, |, court; and Henry was to send an army of six thousand men to aid 
equal candour, differ absolutely and entirely, it must be hard for | 


| 


others to determine. Young people are apt to form rash and hasty 


‘judgments ; to imagine they know all, when in fact they know 


growled a curse, rolled the skin about him, and nearly smothered | 


a sepulchral laugh 
Let him meet me '” exclaimed Heintselmetz. ‘I never was 
accused and suffered the slander to go unrevenged.” 
“ Fine words, Herr Heintselmetz,” said the doctor, “ fine words, 
master; but thy hidden accuser may not be far from the truth.” 


said the 


‘Were any other living creature to utter those words, 
blacksmith, ** I would strike him to my feet. 
Thou art the father of Theona, and thy 
gray hairs protect But tell me of the child?” 

‘The doctor was perplexed. He could not bring his mind to con- 
:ccused innocent, and yet he thought the anxiety of Heint- 
He tacitly resolved to inform the 


man, and I forgive thee 
thee. 


sider th 
selmetz could not be feigned 


But thou art an old | 


unfortunate man of all the circumstances connected with the loss 


of Theona’s child 

He then related all that had occurred upon the previous night, 
but omitted to mention the meetings which had been held at his own 
house during that day. Heintselmetz listened attentively, and 
when the old man had concluded, be said, 

“ T was dressed last night as the bloody butcher, and rode by 
your house.” 

* There, he confesses it 
skin, and the figure partly unrolled itself, so that two dark flashing 
eyes could be seen glistening in the light of the pine-knots. ‘* He 
confesses, and had he not done so, I could have been a witness 
‘f innocent of the murder of the babe, pray what was 


Cha) 


exclaimed the voice from the buffalo 


against him 
your object in dressing like the one—the bloody butcher, as you 
call him’” 

“7 will answer that question when T am again in Esopus. If 
Hans Schmuldtz were here, he would explain the object of my 
disguise.’ 

“ This evasion will profit thee nothing, 
** But if you will not answer that question, perhaps I 
What were you 


again said the myste- 


rious voice 
can find another you can reply to more readily. 
doing at the house of the bloody butcher's widow at midnight last 
night?" 

“Come from thy hiding-place, monster!" exclaimed the black- 
smith, “* and, man or devil, [ will tell thee to thy teeth.” 

The figure rose, and throwing off the butfalo skin, discovered the 
form, features and dress of the bloody butcher himself. Walking 
toward the blacksmith, he said ina softer tone, ‘* Now, Herr Heint- 
selmetz, tell me what mduced you to imitate the bloody butcher?” 

* That is not the question I offered to answer,” said Heimtsel- 
inetz, as soon as he had recovered from his astonishment at finding 
the butcher a living man instead of a ghost. © But I will answer 
even that. Because I never believed in spirits wandering about 
the earth. If you will return with me to Esopus, you shall know 
to-morrow for what purpose I disguised myself.” 

*T will be with you as you desire; and, as I am about to return 
once more to my home, I will inform you why | have played the 
ghost for full three years past. This valley, and a tract of nearly 


four miles square, you know, or if you do not, our venerable fnend 


beside you does, has been in dispute between the Oneidas and the 
Mohawks for many years. ‘Tantawon, the chief of the Mohawks, and 
he who is now lighting his pipe at the fire, and who brought into 
this cavern our friend Von Stemmell, I have known fora long time. 
We were intimate, and he often visited my house. We frequently 


and he told me if I would devise any 


spoke of the disp ted iand, 
means by which to drive off the Oneidas, I should possess one- 
fourth of the property for myself and children. All mankind are 
superstitious, and the Oneidas are not exceptions. I agreed to 
play ghost for tive years, or until the claimants should be brought 
How well I have played 


toterms. The part I took you know 


the character, let these parchments witness.” 

As he said this, he produced two deeds of the land—one relin- 
quishing all claims on the part of the Oneidas to the Mohawks, and 
the other granting to hiunself one-fourth of the property from what- 


ever portion he chose to take it 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 





BY MRS. JAMESON 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


To a young and candid mind, a state of suspicion, mistrust, and 


uneertaiaty is at once painful and unnatural; but however disa- 
greeable and difficult it may be to doubt— however pleasant and 
easy to take all things for granted, the youthful reader ought to be 
informed, that there are certain points on which the highest his- 
torical authorities are at variance with each other; and human 
testimony so nicely balanced, that every reasonable being has a; 


only a part. It would teach them a becoming caution in forming, 


the Scotch against the English. The articles of this treaty were 
, duly performed on both sides ; and the same vessels which brought 
over the French troops conveyed Mary from her native shore 


}| In July, 1548, she sailed from Dumbarton, accompanied by her 


and a becoming modesty in expressing opinions, if, in the course of || guardians, her four Maries, and other attendants, landed at Brest, 


their studies, the subjects of dispute were frankly pointed out to 
them, and the reasons for doubts explained—if they considered the 
numerous points on which wise, and learned, and good men have 
found it most difficult to decide, and after all differ from each other 
The character and many events of the life of Mary Stwart are 


among these disputed points. She has had determined, able, and 


conscientious adversaries ; she has found enthusiastic, accomplish- 


ed, and equally conscientious defenders; and since in this little 
sketch no part of the testimony for or against her can be properly 
intreduced, every controverted point will at least be noticed as such 
in its place. Those who may not have time or opportunity to 
consider the works written on both sides of the question, should 
keep their opinions for the present suspended. Let them not per- 
mit their compassion for unexampled misfortunes, nor their admi- 
ration for acknowledged accomplishments, to bias them on one 
side : nor their natural horrour for imputed crimes, and respect for 
great names, to incline them on the other. 
some of the disputes which have distracted antiquaries and divided 
the literary world ; it is not to know whether a battle was fought on 
this spot or on that spot, whether an event occurred in this or that 
year, it is a question of justice or injustice. 
says that ** Humanity will draw a veil over such parts of Mary's 
conduct as we cannot approve’’—meaning, we presume, over her 
profligate attachment to Bothwell, and the murder of the husband 
of her youth, of which he delreves her guilty—it may be answered, 
that Humanity will draw no such veil, and ought not; the dead, 
who are insensible to our pity ard our tears, ought at least to have 
justice at our hands for the sake of the living. 

The parallel which in Mary's own time, or at least immediately 
after her death, was drawn between her and Joanna of Naples, 
presents so many curious coincidences, and so many striking points 
of comparison, that it shall be examined hereafter, though not ex- 
actly in the spirit of the original author, who appears to have been 
bitterly prejudiced against both queens. We must first, however, 
cast a glance over the principal events of Mary’s life and reign, 
and recall the most striking parts of her character, whether founded 
in nature, or springing from education and external circumstances 

Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, was born in the palace of Lin- 
lithgow on the seventh of December, 1542. Her father, James V., 
was a brave, handsome, gallant, and accomplished prince ; her 
mother was Mary of Guise, sister of the celebrated Duc de Guise, 
and widow of the Duc de Longueville ; she was a woman who im 
private life was without blame, universally respected for her wis- 
dom and talents, her justice, her piety, and her humanity. She 
had, however, the high spirit and the passion for political power 
which characterized the family of Guise, and she lived and died in 
the midst of troubles which she could not appease, and in the 
midst of factions which she could not reconcile 

Mary was only seven days old when her father died, and within 
ten months afterward she was solemnly crowned at Stirling by 
Cardinal Beaton, and proclaimed queen of Scotland. James 
Hamilton, earl of Arran, was appointed regent of the kingdom 
during her minority; but the principal care of the young queen 
was left to her mother, who watched over her infanev with truly 
maternal anxiety. A very short time after her birth a design was 
formed to match her with young Edward VI. of England, then 
prince of Wales. It was a favourite object with Henry VIII. thus 
to unite the two kingdoms, and he brought over the regent to his 
views; but the queen-mother and Cardinal Beaton, supported by 
many of the nobles, strongly opposed a measure which would ren- 
der Scotland a mere province of England, endanger the Roman 
Catholic religion, and embroil the country with France, their ancient 
friend and ally. Arran was obliged to yield to these representa- 
tions; the treaty of marriage was broken off, and the consequence 
was a destructive war, tu which the Scotch were defeated at the 
battle of Pinkie with the loss of eight thousand men, and many 
towns and villages were ravaged and pillaged by the English 
invade Ts 

At this time Mary resided at Stirling castle, under the guardian- 
ship of Lord Erskine and Lord Livingstone ; thence she was re- 
moved, when about four years old, to Inchmahone, a little island 
on the lake of Monteith 
of rank of her own age to be the companions of her studies and her 


Her mother selected four young ladies 


playmates in this solitude: they all bore the same name, and were 





afterward called ‘the queen's Maries.” They were Mary Beaton, 
Mary Sevton, Marv Fleming, and Mary Livingstone; they are 
thus alluded to m an old ballad 


* Last night the queen had four Maries, 
To-night she'll hae but three ; 
There was Marv Seaton, and Mary Beaton, 
And Mary Livingstone, and me!" 


Who me was is not known ; for as the four original Maries, one by 
one, married and lett her service, the queen replaced them with 
new ones of the same name, and seems to have pleased herself 
with the faney of having four Maries always in attendance upon her 
The result of the disputes with England was a new and closer al- 
liance with France, which materially changed the destiny of the | 
young queen. <A treaty of marriage was concluded between her 
and the infant dauphin, Francis, the son of Henry the second. By 


this treaty it was agreed that Mary should be sent to France, | 


and proceeded to Paris, where she was received as became the 
queen of Scotland and the destined queen of France. Of the edu- 
cation which Mary received at the French court it is necessary to 


|, say a few words, because it must, by influencing her character. 


For this is not like , 


When Dr. Robertson | 


i 


have greatly influenced her fate. 
when she arrived there, and spent thirteen happy years in that 
country. She was first sent to a convent with the king’s daughters, 


She was only five years old 


| where she made a rapid progress in all the accomplishments they 
attempted to teach her. Here her enthusiastic disposition and 
lively fancy were so strongly impressed with religious feelings, and 
| she became so fond of a retired life, that when. in consequence of 
her too great inclination for the cloister, she was removed to gaver 
scenes, and obliged to take up her residence in a palace, she shed 
torrents of tears. She afterward made frequent visits to the young 
friends she had left in the convent, and «mbroidered with her own 
hands an altar-piece for the chapel When we are told that 
Catherine de Medicis was at the head of that court and society in 
which Mary's education was completed we shudder at her very 
name, and tremble at the idea of the contagion to which the youth- 
ful queen was exposed ; but we must not forget that at this time 
Catherine de Medicis was herself a very young woman, she was 
not long married ; she had given no indication of those pertidious 
| and cruel designs which afterward worked in “ her Italian brain,” 
and have associated her name with all we can conceive of most 
detestable. She was respected for her splendid talents, and for 
the dignity and propriety of her conduct. The Princess Margaret 
of France, her sister-in-law, was a woman of singular accomplish- 
ments and virtue. There was much wickedness and profligacy in 
the court ; but with these two princesses and her own Scottish at- 
tendants Mary principally associated. Her governess, Lady Fle- 
ming, was a Scotch woman; and her confessor, Reid Bishop of 
Orkney, was also her own countryman. Her uncle, the cardinal 
of Lorraine, undertook to direct her studies, and all her tutors were 
celebrated men: Buchanan taught her Latin ; Pasquier instructed 
her in history ; and Ronsard, the most famous of the early French 
poets, cultivated her taste for poetry. She sung and played on 
the lute and the virginals (a kind of spinet or harpsichord.) The 
fashion for learning prevailed at that time in France, and Mary 
profited by it: she understood French, Latin, and Italian perfectly, 
and she wrote in French with peculiar elegance ; she was well ac- 
quainted with history and with classical literature: she rode on 
horseback fearlessly, yet with feminine grace, and was fond of 
hunting. Her dancing was always admired : we are assured, that 
‘in the Spanish minuet she was equalled only by her aunt, the 
beautiful Anne of Este, and no lady of the court could eclipse her 


Her beauty and the charming expression of her 


” 


in the galliarde. 
countenance were such, that, asher conten porary Brantome asserts, 
" When her 


mother, Mary of Guise, came over to visit her in 1550, she burst 


**no one could look upon her without loving her 


into tears of joy, and congratulated herself on her daughter's capa- 


! 


city and loveliness. It is very possible that in the midst of a 
these advantages, flattery and the homage of those around may 
have rendered Mary impatient of contradiction, and fond of adimi- 
ration and pleasure; neither is it too much to suppose that her 
early initiation into the French court had somewhat blunted in her 
mind the severity of moral principle. Soon after Marv of Guise 
returned to Scotland she was declared queen-regent, and under 
that name governed the kingdom till her death, in 1560 

The marriage so long contemplated between Mary of Scotland 
and the dauphin was celebrated on the twenty-fourth of April, 
1558, when Mary was in her sixteenth vear. ‘The ceremony was 
performed in the church of Notre Dame by the cardinal of Bourbon, 
archbishop of Rouen. “Upon this oceasion the festivities were 
graced by the presence of all the most illustrious personages of the 
court of France ; and when Francis, taking a ring from his finger, 
presented it to the archbishop, who, pronouncing the benediction, 
placed it on the voung queen's finger, the vaulted roof of the 
cathedral rung with congratulations, and the multitude without 
rent the air with joyful shouts. The spectacle was altogether one 
of the most imposing which, even in that age of spectacles, had 


been seen in Paris. The procession, upon leaving the church, 
proceeded to the palace of the archbishop, where a magnificent 
collation was prepared ; largess, as it moved along, being pro- 
claimed among the people, in the name of the king and queen ef 
Scots. In the afternoon the royal party returned to the palace of 
and Marv one 


Henrv and Fran- 


the Tournells; Catherine de Medicis sitting in 
palanquin, and a cardinal walking on each side 
cis followed on horseback, with a long line of princes and prin- 
cesses in their train. The chronicler of these nuptials is unable to 
conceal his rapture when he describes the manner in which the 
Its whole appear- 


Durning 


palace had been prepared for their reception 
ance, he tells us, was “ light and beautiful as Elysium.” 
supper, which was served upon a marble table in the great hall, 
the king's band of ** one hundred gentlemen” poured forth delicious 
strains of music. 
' rohes, and the princes of the blood performing the part of servitors, 
the duke of Guise acting as master of the ceremonies. The ban- 
quet being concluded, a series of the most magniticent masks and 


The members of parliament attended im their 


mummeries, prepared for the occasion, was introduced. 
(To be continued.) 
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ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 


SELLING ONE'S SELF TO THE DEVIL.—There is a superstition pre- 


i” 


vailing among the blacks of this country, especially those who re- | 


side among the early settlers of New-Jersey, to the effect that there 
are some portions of the human race who have irretrievably sold 
themselves to the great father of iniquity. The process by which 
the surrender is made is a formal one, and consists in writing with 
blood taken from one’s body, upon the wall of a room or other pri- 
vate place, a few lines requesting an interview with “ auld Sootie,” 
as Burns calls him 
the petitioner is gifted with powers almost miraculous, with wealth, 
talent, and splendid accomplishments, which are his for the term of 
his natural life ; but, alas ' on the condition that, after that period, 
his poor soul is for ever forfeited to the prince of darkness. Many 
and frightful are the stories which they tell of the unfortunate men 
who, after having made themselves victims, have repented of the 
fatal bargain, and with what struggles, what anguish, what remorse 
they strive to throw off the deceitful splendours for which they have 
bartered their immortal spirits. Paget, in his history of Hungary 
and Transylvania, speaks of a superstition somewhat similar, exist- 
ing among a wild people called the Wallacks, but the effects of the 
bargain are very different from those described in the former case 
A party of idle young fellows sell themselves, as they say, to the 
devil, for a term of three, five, or seven years—the number must be 
unequal, or the devil will not hold the bargain—engaging to dance 
without ceasing during the whole of that period, except when they 
sleep: in consideration of which, they expect their infernal pur- 
chaser will supply them with food and wine liberally, and render 
them irresistible among the rustic belles. Accordingly, dressed in 
their gavest attire, these merry vagabonds start out from their na- 
tive village, and literally dance through the country. Everywhere 
they are received with open arms: the men are glad of an excuse 
for jollity, the women anxious, perhaps, to prove their power, all 
unite to feed and fete the devil's dancers ; so that it 1s scarcely 
wonderful there should be willing slaves to so merry a servitude 
When their time is up, they return home and become quiet pea- 
sants for the rest of their lives 

How ro Get a supeer.—A few nights ago a conjurer entered an 
inn at Ludlow, and asked the company if they would lke to see a 
little of his performances, as he was allowed by all persons who had 
seen him go through his periormances. to do them with more laste 
and judgment than any other man living. The landlord was the 
first to give assent, and stated that he knew a few tricks himself, 
and had seen many wonderful ones. The conjurer then requested 
the company to place three hats upon the table, which being done, 
he requested the landlord to bring a loaf of bread, and the conjurer 
cut three pieces, (nearly a half pound each,) and then placed one 
upon each hat. The conjurer then stated that he could do the 
trick much more comfortable and agreeable to himself if he 
The cheese being brought, the conjurer 


three preces of cheese 


cut three good-sized pieces, and placed one by each piece of bread. | 


Now was the grand trick. The conjurer turned up the cuffs of his 


coat, took off his cravat, unbuttoned his shirt collar, and stated that 


he would now eat the three pieces of bread and cheese, and after- 
wards bring them all under one hat. The conjurer commenced 
eating the bread and cheese, and after eating two pieces declared 
he could not proceed with the third and finish the trick without he 
had something to drink 
wonderful trick should be proceeded with, for the amusement of 
his customers, immediately gave the conjurer a quart of ale ; and 
the third piece of bread and cheese soon followed the two first 
Now the grand trick was to be disclosed, and the landlord 


pieces 
The conjurer said 


and his customers anxiously waited to see it 


i Tue cHance or rasnions.—The Birmingham 
had 


The worthy landlord wishing that the | 


** Now, gentlemen, which hat shall I bring the bread and cheese 


under !” 
take a part in the trick as well as his bread and cheese 
so arranged, the conjurer again said: ** Gentlemen, | have eaten 
the bread and cheese ; and now I will bring it under the landlord's 
hat,’ and immediately placed the hat upon his head, and said, 
** Now you perceive it 1s under the hat, without anv deception,”"— 
amidst shouts of laughter from all the company except the landlord, 
who was minus three pieces of bread and cheese and a quart of ale, 
‘ conjarer left the house without 


The landlord pointed out his own hat, wishing bis hat to 


which he did not relish. The 
llection of the company, he being well satistied with 





maxing a ¢ 
the landlord’s generositv.— English pay 

Mysterious aNp romantic.—Seven months since a young man, 
in the dress of a sailor, called at a watchmaker’s in the lower part 
of the citv, and sold a valuable miniature, which was of a young 
and beautiful ladv. He received the money for the setting, placed 
the miniature in his bosom, and left the store, seemingly m great 
About ten days ago an old French gentleman, with a 
young lady, who seemed to be his daughter, entered the watch- 
maker's store, and after attentively observing the miniature setting 


agitation 


which was hung in the window, requested leave to examine it In- 
stantly upon taking the setting into his hand, the old gentleman 
exclaimed, ** Pauvre Garcon! Pauvre Garcon!” and the voung 
lady, covering her face with her veil, sobbed aloud. After receiv- 
g all the information concerning the young man which the watch- 





aker could furnish, the old gentleman purchased the setting, and 
g that he had but just arrived from 
Paris, and meant to return again by the next vessel. He entreated 
the watchmaker, should he ever see the voung man again, to tell 
immediately to Paris and all should be well again, and 
The watchmaker 





leparted with his daughter, savin 


m to come 
the old gentleman went awav in great dejection 
remembered the features of the yvoung lady were the same as he had 


seen upon the mimature when he took it from the case, and he re- 


resents the distress of the young ladv to have been so tonchn vas 


his is all that is known of 1} 








Ve 


} 
to draw tears from his eves 

ter. and all that is hkelv to be known; but if the voung man can 
read English. and this statement should meet his eve, benefit and 


t inary may result from our having made the inewent public. — 
New-Orleans Picayune 

Lear year —The follow 
printed in 1606, entitled, ** Co 

* Albeit it is nowe become a part of the common lawe, im regard 


g is extracted from an old volume, 
| Love and Matrimonie :"— 





» social relations of life, that as often as every bissextile vear doth 
return, the ladves have the sole privilege, during the time it con- 
tinueth, of making love unto the men, which thev doe either by 
wurdes or lookes, as to them it seemeth proper; and moreover, no 
man will be entitled to the benefit of clergy who dothe refuse to 
accept the offers of a ladve, or who dothe in any wise treate her 


” 


, proposal withe slight or contumely 


It being | 


No sooner 1s this done than the devil appears, | 


Awnecpote or ArcusisHor Suarre.—It was his lordship’s cus- | 
tom to have a saddle-horse attend his carriage, that, in case of | 
fatigue from sitting, he might take the refreshment of a nde. As 
he was thus going to his episcopal residence, and had got a mile or 
two before the carriage, a decent and well-looking young man 
came up to him, and, with a trembling and faltering tongue, pre- 
sented a pistol to his lordship'’s breast, and demanded his money 
The archbishop, with composure, turned about, and, looking stead- 
fastly at hum, desired he would remove that dangerous weapon 
and tell him fairly his condition. “Sir! sir!’ cried the youth, || 
with great agitation, ** no words————‘lis not a time : your || 
money, instantly." ‘* Hear me, young man,” said the archbishop, 
“and come with me. You see I am a very old man, and my life 
is of very little consequence ; yours seems far otherwise. I am 
named Sharpe, and am archbishop of York : my carriage and ser- 
vants are behind ; tell me what money you want, your circumstan- 
and I'll not injure you, but prove a frend 
tell me you want to 


ces, and who you are ; 
Here, take this 

make you independent of so destructive a 
“O sir,” replied the man, “1 detest the business as 


, and now how much 





Usiness as you are now 
engaged in.” 
much as vou 
who will not 
besides My 


} 


I am-—but—but—but—at home there are creditors 
fifty pounds, my lord. indeed would do what 
no tongue own can tell.” * Well, sir, 1] take it on 
your word ; and, upon my honour, if you will in a day or two call 


Stay 


on me at————what I have now given shall be made up to that 
sum.” The highwayman looked at went | 
off; and, at the time appointed, actually waited on the archbishop, 


him, was silent, and 


and assured him that his words had left impressions which nothing 
could ever eflace. Nothing more of him transpired for a year and || 
a half, or more, when one morning a person knocked at his grace’s 
gate, and with a peculiar earnestness desired to see him. The | 
bishop ordered the stranger to be brought in. He entered the 
room where his lordship was, but had scarce advanced a few steps, | 
before his countenance changed, his knees tottered, and he sunk 
almost breathless on the floor. On recovering, he requested an 
audience in private. The apartment being cleared, ** My lord,” 
said he, ** vou cannot have forgotten the circumstance at such a 
time and place ; gratitude will never suffer them to be 
from my mind. In me, my lord, you now behold that once 
wretched of mankind ; but now, by vour inexpressible humanity, 
rendered equal, perhaps superiour, in happiness to millions. Here | 
is that fifty pounds; but never shall I find language to testify what 
I feel. I was the younger son of a wealthy man; your lordship 
knew him, I am _ sure His name ——. My marriage 
alienated his affections, and my brother withdrew his love, and left | 
penurv 4 month since, my brother died a 
What was his, is become and, by 
penitent, 


obliterated } 


most 





Was 
me to sorrow and 


bachelor, and intestate mine 


your astonishing goodness, | am now at once the most 
the most grateful, and happiest of my species.” 

button-holders || 
have sent a deputation to present an address to congratulate 
Prince Albert on his marriage, and entreat him to patronize their 
trade. This is killing two birds with one stone. They exhibited 
to him and many of the court, specimens of their workmanship, 
It is 


fashion 


than which nothing can display more beauty and ingenuity 


surprising how much metal buttons have gone out ol 
Within the last ten years, black has become the general attire of | 
Consequently a new trade—that of 


sprung up, and very nearly pushed the 


gentlemen of ail degrees 
making silk buttons—has 
brass button manufacture out of the market. I doubt whether any- 
thing—even the example of a dozen Count )Orsays—could bring 
blue coats and brass buttons into fashion. It is strange how trade 
is affected by a mere trifle. The town of Walsall, in Staffordshire, 
was famous some forty years ago for the manufacture of shoe- 
buckles The prince ol Wales, who was fond of nove Itv, told } 
Beau Brummell (then commencing his brilliant and bref career of | 
fashion) that he would go to court, for the tun of the thing, ir 
pair of dress pumps tied with riband. He did so, and at the next 
levee not a fashionable wore a buckle! Thus, the trade of Wal-| 
and utterly rumed. Since that time buckles 


a 


sall was suddenly 
have been of the 
THE YANKEE “ DOWN BELOW.’ 


past : 

the talented editor of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, * The Yankee in 
Hell.” His description of some of the characters he found ** down 
below,” is langhable in the extreme. Nebuchadnezzar, the king of 
the Jews, he describes as good at * all fours,” and particularly ex- 
The introduction of the Yan- 
**How d'ye dew, folks,” 


“1s the boss devil 


*—Burton, 


tells a capital story of 


pert in the preparation of * salad.” 
kee to his infernal majesty is peculiar 
said the stranger, puffing away at a long cigar ; 
at hum’ His majesty looked sulphur and saltpetre at the intru- 
der. * Reptile!” he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, that rumbled 
and reverberated in the depths of a pit without a bottom, * who are 
vou, that dare intrude upon our sacred privacy '’—*‘* Whew,” 
said the stranger, ** don’t tear vour shirt! why, what on airth cs the 
use of your goin’ off at half-cock in that way Why do you jump 
for afore vou're spurred? there amt such an almighty occasion for 
you to get vour dander so awfully riz, jist as if you was goin’ to 
burst vour biler. Seem’ that your climate’s rather of the warmest, 
it would only be doin’ the civil thing if you jist said, * Mister, toc 
"—** Worm, hence to your ap 
in the hottest flame—” 

man, with lmperturba- 


’ 


your mark, and take your bitters 
pointed place in the yawning gulf! there, 
—** Waell. I guess not '" drawled out the 
ble calmness. * I’ve got my ticket, mister, from the reg lar agent, 
and I don’t choose a berth so nugh the mpne !" 

Extent or veceras.e piet.—The food of the working classes, 
not only of Belgium, but of all the countries of the continent, con- 
wi rking classe s 
, 


getables ; 





sists of ve meat is not the food of the 


ans eat macca- 





either of Belgim or anv other country The It 
the staple food of the and Germans, 1s 
of the Irish, potatoes, ( and the consumption ot potatoes 


means confined to the 


French bread and 





roni : 
cabbage ; 


as a main article of sustenance, is bv no 





United Kingdom, but 1s rapidly spreading over the ilized world.) 
It is a beautiful fiction to desenbe John Bull as ing beet If 
“John Bull.” means two-thirds of the population, John Bull is 
living on vegetable diet ; and not above one-t! rd of him ts nourtsh- 


The Indians eat rice, the West 'ndians vams and 


in fact a fraction, and that a verv 


ed bw meat 
bread tree ; the Afrmeans dates; 
small one, of mankind are carnivorous 

Fawity puystcian.— In Buormah, when a young woman is taken 
ll, her parents agree with the physician, that if he cures the 


verv 
but if she dies under his 


patient, he may have her for his trouble 
medicines, he 1s to pay them her ratue 
physicians have verv large families of females, who have become 
their property in this manner 


It is stated that successful 








THE MUSE, 


WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER? 
Wuart is that, mother? 
Ihe lark, my child ! 

The morn has but just looked out and smiled, 
When he starts from his humbk 
And ts up and away, with the dew on his breast, 
And a hymn in his heart to yon pure bright sphere 
To warble it out m his Maker's ear.— 

Ever, my child, be thy morn’s first lavs 

Tuned, like the lark’s, to thy Maker's praise 


grassy hest, 


What is that, mother? 
l he dove » my sor 
And that low sweet voice, like 


Is fowimg out from her gentle breast, 


a wilow's moan, 
Constant and pure, by that lonely nest, 
As the 


For his distant dear one’s qu ck return. — 


wave ts poured from some crystal urn, 


Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love 


What is that, mother’ 

The eagle, boy 
Proudly careering his course of joy 
Firm on his mountain vigour relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying ; 
on the wind, and his eve on the sun, 





His wing 

He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, nght on.- 
Boy, may the eagle's flight ever be thine, 
Onward and upward, and true to the line 


What is that, mother’ 

The swan, my love ' 
He is floating down from his native grove 
No loved Oe 
He is floating down by himself to di 
Death darkens his eve, and unplumes his wings, 
Yet the last he sings. — 


now, no nestling nigh, 


sweetest song is the 
that when death shall come, 


Live so, my love, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may weft thee home 
IN THE MORNING OF LIFE. 


In the morning of life, when its cares are unknown, 
And its pleasures in all their new lustre begin, 
When we live m a bright-beammg world of our own, 
And the light that surrounds us is all from within; 

believe me, m that happy time 
as in hours of less transport we may, 


Oh it is not, 
We can 

Of our smiles, of our hopes, ‘tis the gay sunny prune, 

fade away 


love, 


But affection is warmest when these 


When we see the first glory of youth pass us by, 
Like a leaf on the stream that will never return ; 
When our cup, which had sparkl’d with pleasure so high, 
First taste of the other, the dark-flowing urn ; 
Then, then is the moment aflection can sway 
With a depth and a tenderness yoy never knew ; 


Love, nurs’d among ple asures, is faithless as they, 


But Love born of Sorrow, like Sorrow, is true 

In climes full of sunshine, though splendid their dyes, 
Yet famt is the odour the flow'rs shed about ; 

Tis the cloud and the mist of our own weeping skies 
That call the rich spirit of fragrancy out 


So the wild glow of passion may kindle from mirth, 
But ‘us only in grief true aflection appears ; 

And ev'n though to smiles it may first owe ite birth, 
The full soul of its sweetness is drawn out by tears 


THE LILY 


Fairest of flowers, so gracefully bending 
(er nature's rich « arpet thy beautiful head, 
Thou'rt lovelier still while unconsciously lending 
A charm to the flow'rets which blow near thy bed 
The rose mav still reign in the garden and bower, 
And fling its sweet odours abroad with the gale, 
But thou shalt wave on im thy beauty, fair flower, 
Sweet emblem of purity! queen of the vale 
I marked thee, thou lone one, and thought while admiring 
Thy beauties which shrink from the gaze of the crowd, 
That ‘tis thus we may tind modest worth oft retiring, 
And shunning the sneer of the thoughtless or proud 
Farewell, gentle fower—I would not transplant thee, 
mbition in Vain see ks a loveler spot : 
would | could dwell with thy sweetness around me, 
And fix m the valley my peaceful low cot 





THE VoW 

I have loved thee in vouth—I will love thee in age, 
When thy raven locks change 
And those eves now so bright, d 
That the 


into grav, 
il and languid, presage 


flame hastens fast to decay 


in Spring, when the flow’rets were sweet, 


I have loved thee 
And their frag 

And when desolate Winter all drearv we mect, 
My affection still warm shall be found 


ance was shed ill around : 





I have loved thee in life—I will love thee in death, 
When the cold damp collects on thy brow, 
And when thou art struggling and gasping for breath, 


In thy ears | will utter this vow 


I have loved thee on earth, and none other shall share 
The affection to which thou gav'st rise 

To follow thee now will T only prepare, 
And meet thee again in the skies. 














FINE ARTS. 





For the New York Mirror. 


LINES 


To the four ladies who rowed a skiff across Crescent Lake by moonlight, sing- 


ing “ The Bonny Boat.’'* 


How swiftly glides the honny boat 
Just parting from the land,— 

In none would I more gladly float, 
Though some are better mann‘d. 


Yes, I would dare the Stygian flood 
With such a charming crew— 

If e’er I'm up Salt river row'd,t 
O may it be by you ! 


If Charon’s boat could always bear 
Such fair and precious freight, 
His office I'd rejoice to share, 
Or be his second mate. 


Could Charon’s boat such rowers boast, 
Whene’er it left the land, 

I'd shun no more that shadowy coast, 
Though Pluto there might stand. 


Though stern the sovereign dread must be 
Of those infernal shores, 

He could not treat discourteously 
A passenger of yours. 


Or if he should, and you'd but sing 
In that same melting strain, 

E’en as of old the infernal king 
Would yield me back again. 


The Grecian’s song for her he loved 
Won back Eurydice— 

By pity you'd be surely moved 
To do the same for me. 


REPLY 
Of the Ladies in the boat to the bard who addressed them. 


Why, simple bard, presumptuous grown '— 
Go seek some other crew ; 

And paddle where you will your own 
Poetical canoe.t 


By us, sir, up Salt river row'd 
Will never be your fate, 

Since that most unromantic flood 
We never navigate. 


And were we on the Stygian stream, 
Old Charon's boat to guide, 

*T would not be every soul we'd deign 
To ferry o'er the tide. 


Poetic coin we might consent 
To take of genuine class, 

But such a rhyming compliment 
Would not for ferriage pass 


Or should we pitying grant your boon, 
And Pluto then prove stern, 

You'd need from us no melting tune 
To insure your quick return 


For should you but those lines recite, 
That monarch stern, good lack, 

Would stop his ears and roar outright, 
* Oh take this rhymer back.” 





NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 


* Lest it should be supposed by the untravelled reader that the Texian 
fair, save those of aboriginal descent, are in the habit of navigating wild 
lakes unaided, the author desires us to make known that the sheet of water 
here named is of small dimensions, and divides an ornamental garden trom 
a fig and peach orchard ; and, moreover, that the ladies referred to rowed 
themselves instead of accepting the bard's services, merely to gratify their 
own caprice. 


+* To row one up Salt river,” is a phrase well known in the west, and ge- | 


nerally means to overcome in any way the person to whom it is applied. 
We presume the bard means to say, * If Lam ever vanquished, may it be by 
the fair;" and we cannot sufficiently admire his novel mode of expressing 
so delicate a sentiment. 

t** Paddle your own canoe,”’ meaning, “‘ mind your own business,” is an- 
other expressive sample of western phraseology, which, like that just com- 
mented on, it would seem has first been rendered poetical in Texas. 
deed we cannot see why, for the sake of novelty, a bard may not as well 
paddle a poetical canoe as ride a poetical Pegasus: the latter expression is 


so much the most hacknied, that we would not grieve to see it supplanted || 


by the former as a standard metaphor. 
A I SE LI LES 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 





SPIRIT OF THE PARISIAN JOURNALS. 


A FETE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

Unper Louis XIV. the wealth and magnificence of the farmers- 
general went almost beyond belief. One of them, happily named 
Bullion, used to have deep bow!s of bright pistoles brought in every 
night, for the card-players. 
torch-light, and had every tree in the forest lighted up with colour- 
ed lamps. Under Louis XV, Beaujon was famous for his beds of 
rose-leaves ; but all were outshone by Bourett. His income, in 
1760, was twelve hundred thousand livres—a sum which, when we 


take into account the worth of money at that time, goes far beyond || hope to be in Amiens on Thursday, where I shall not tarry long 


the fortunes of the Rothschilds. Louis had heard so much of the 
splendour of his entertainments, that he hinted his desire to be pre- 





Fouquet invited Louis to a hunt by | 
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| sent at one. The wish of the monarch was of course law, and 
| Bourett asked a delay of only fifteen days. When the appointed 
time had come, the king arrived at Bourett's country-seat at night- 
|fall. The spectacle before him struck him with astonishment—a 
| marshy lake, shaded by dark cypresses, and an old sailor, with the 
| face and garb of Charon, whose skiff seemed to be waiting for the 
| monarch and his train. When all were on board, the skiff put off, 
| and the company soon reached the landing-place—a naked beach, 
| surrounded by frowning rocks. Groans and shrieks, the crack of 





|| courtiers began to feel something like fear. Louis alone preserved 
| his courage, and as he moves forward with a firm and stately mien, 
| the dragons, chimeras, serpents, and monsters of every kind, which 
threatened to bar the passage, disappear as if by enchantment ; it 
grows lighter, and rocks and woods give place by degrees to a rich 
and pleasing prospect. From the obstacles he had encountered, and 
from the profusion of tropical fruits, flowers, and sweet odours that 


| Armida; and he can doubt no longer when he sees advancing 
| towards him Armida herself, attended by her nymphs. To please 


| and this was by no means the least welcome of the many pleasant 
| surprises of the evening. Soon commences the very festival given 
| by Armida to Rinaldo: it is Tasso’s poem in action. For two 
| hours the king moved about in the midst of this brilliant entertain- 
| ment ; when Armida rose, and touched with her wand the front of 
| her palace, which opened, and displayed the pavilion destined for 
| the feast, in the middle of a lake blazing with light. Bourett 
| appeared to do the honours, and this pageant proved by no means 
| unsubstantial: the choicest fruits of Asia and Africa, luxuries 
| brought from both poles, tempted the appetite ; and youthful Hebes 
| flit across the lake in shells of pearl, to pour out hippocras and nec- 
|tar. Who could count the hours passed in such delights! Day- 
| light shone upon the guests, and gave the signal for departure. 
| Madame de Pompadour laid aside Armida’s wand with regret, for 
| she felt that she had acted the enchantress to perfection. ‘ My 


| great deal of curiosity : pray, tell me, in confidence, how much this 
| magnificent entertainment cost you '’—* Three millions, madam,” 
|| replied the delighted financier; “a small price to pay for the 
| honour of entertaining you.” 
CRITICISM ON SOME PASSAGES IN HISTORY. 
It is always a painful task to remove an agreeable errour, but 
truth is above everything ; and we must remark, that some of the 
tinest sayings which are attributed to our great men, have no foun- 
dation whatever in truth. Take a few instances. 





|} army, under Louis /e Gros, entered Normandy, and gave battle to 
the English at Brenneville. The contest was long and bloody, but 
i was lost by the headlong ardour of the French. Louis was sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and an English soldier caught hold of his 
bridle, crying, ‘The king is taken!’ ‘Fellow!’ answered the 
| king, ‘don’t you know that at chess the king is never taken!’ and 
| laid him dead at his feet.” 





| 
| 
j; we have searched carefully through all the contemporary chroni- 
1 cles, and found not the slightest authority for it. Who of us has 
i} 

|| his mother, ** We have lost everything but our honour.” 
|| blime saying has become a byword everywhere. But, did he so 
|} write? ‘The original letter is to be found in the royal library ; but 
|| it is shorter work to take on trust than to examine for one’s self, 
| to repeat than to rectify, and we doubt whether the truth of this 
Here is the letter : 


| story has ever been questioned before. 


|| Letters missives written by his majesty to Madame Louisa of 

| Savoy, his mother, duchess of Angoulmois and Anjou, regent of 

|| France, immediately after his capture at Pavia, and sent to her by 
the Sieur de Montpezat, one of the gentlemen of her chamber, and 
Heispagnol, commander of Parmerosa. 


| *Mapawe—To inform you of what has been the result of my mis- 


this news might be some sinall comfort to you in your affliction, 1 | 


| have asked to be allowed to write this letter to you, which permis- 
|| sion was readily given: beseeching you not to suffer your grief to 
become extreme, nor to lose sight of your wonted prudence, inas- 
'}much as I have hopes that in the end God will not forsake me: 
commending to your care your children and mine, and begging you 
|| togive safe conduct to the bearer to go and return to Spain, for he 
| journeys to the emperour to know how I shall be treated, and to 
|| recommend humbly to your favour your most obedient and duti- 
|| ful son. FRANCIS." 
Another equally well-known letter is that which Henry IV. is 

|, reported to have written to his trusty Crillon, after the battle of 
i] Arques. 
| enemy, and you were not there.’ 


‘Hang yourself, brave Crillon; we have beaten the 
* Unfortunately, this letter is no 
| more authentic than the one we have just disposed of. The epistle 
which has been the ground-work of this story, is andoubtedly the 
following : 

** Go and be hanged, brave Crillon, for not having been here last 


Monday, at the noblest occasion which was ever seen, or perhaps 
will ever be seen again ; believe me, I wished for you heartily. The. 
enemy came upon us furiously, but returned in great shame. I 
before I undertake some enterprise, for I have now one of the | 
finest armies ever raised, and want for nothing but my brave Cril. | 


| whips, and the rattling of chains are heard on every side, and the | 


intoxicate him, the king almost fancies himself in the garden of | 


| his majesty, she has put on the features of Madame de Pompadour, || 


| dear Bourett,”’ said she, as she took her leave, ‘I always had a 


| Mezerai, Anquetil, and all the authors who have described the | 
battle of Brenneville, tell us as follows :—* In 1119, the French | 


| ‘This is a good story, and often applied to other monarchs; but | 
} 


not read, that on the day of the battle of Pavia, Francis I. wrote to 
This su- | 


lon, who will always be welcome and dear to me. Farewell. This 


|| twentieth of September, from the camp before Amiens, Henry.” 


1 
| 
| This letter, it will be seen, was written before the siege of Amiens, 
|, and not after the battle of Arques. Besides, this “ hang your- 
|| self” was a favourite phrase of Henry's, and often used by him on 
other occasions. Thus he writes to another of his officers : 

| 


| “Harampure—Hang yourself for not having been near me in a 

' combat we had against the enemy, where we were most fierce and 
desperate, but not all of us. I will tell you more when I see you, 
and come at once, and hasten, for I need you. Farewell.” 


| 
j 
| 


| In fact, the words meant no more than our rude English phrase, 
| vou be hanged,”’ for Henry’s discourse smacked of his mountain 
nurture ; and, like Kate in Stephano’s song, 


“Tle had a tongue with a tang, 
That would say to a soldier * go hang.” 


CHILLON. 


Victor Hugo has lately paid a visit to the castle of Chillon, which 
| is thus described in a letter to the Moniteur Parisien : 
‘**Chillon is a mass of towers piled on a mass of rocks. The 
| whole edifice is of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, except 
|, some of the wood-work, which is of the sixteenth. It is now used 
}| a8 an arsenal and powder magazine for the canton of Vaud. Every 
|| tower in the castle would have a sad story to tell: in one, I was 
|| shown three dungeons placed one above the ‘other, closed by trap- 
|, doors which were shut on the prisoners ; the lowermost receives a 
i little light through a grating ; the one in the middle has no entrance 
'| for either light or air. About fifteen months ago, some travellers 
|| were let down by ropes, and found on the stone floor a bed of fine 
|, straw, which still retained the impression of a human body, and a 
| few scattered bones. The walls of the upper dungeon are covered 
|| with those melancholy devices common to prisoners. The captive 
in this cell could see through his grating a few green leaves, and a 
|| little grass growing in the ditch. In another tower, after advanc- 
ing a little way on a rotten flooring, which travellers are prohibited 
from walking on, I discerned, through a square opening, a hollow 
abyss in the middle of the tower wall. This was the oubliettes. 
These are ninety-one feet deep, and the floor was covered with 
knives set upright. In these were found a fractured skeleton, and 
| acoarse goat-skin mantle, which were taken up, and flung in a corner, 
|, and on which I found I was standing, as I looked down the gulf.” 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTE, 


In 1780, Madame Lobreau, directress of the Theatre Royal at 
Lyons, wrote to Paris to obtain some distinguished actress for the 
season. Her friends advised her to engage Mademoiselle Desfoix, 
_ who enjoyed a high reputation, and a contract was accordingly made. 

without the parties having met. Madame Lobreau agreed to give 
| her ten thousand francs a year—a great sum in those days, when 
| Taglioni and Malibran were unknown. ' 


Mademoiselle Desfoix was 
generous and careless, so that she generally spent her salary as fast 
as she received it; and it so happened that she had barely money 
enough to reach Lyons, without cash, and almost without clothes 
|| She went straight to Madame Lobreau's. A servant-girl opened 
the door. ‘Is madame at home!” The girl eyed her closely. 
smiled superciliously at her common appearance and still commoner 
| dress, and—* Not at home,” was the answer. The visit was re- 
peated the next day, and the next, with the same result, till the 
stranger told the girl she had been engaged at the theatre, and was 
admitted after some hesitation. 

Madame Lobreau, who had formed a high opinion of Mademoi- 
| selle Desfoix's abil:ties, was thunderstruck when she saw before her 

a crooked little old woman, about four feet nothing, and almost 


| ragged ; but she forced herself to be polite, and invited her to din- 
| ner. The company was large, and all seemed astonished at the 
** little monster,’ 


The lady whose 
place she was to fill, a tall, fine-looking woman, was more espe- 
cially diverted. Madame Lobreau asked her what parts she expect- 
ed to appear in 


as she was speedily baptized. 


“Oh! as the heroine in “ The Painter in love with his model.” 
* You, you the heroine!" cried Madame Lobreau, and could say 


fortune, of everything I had, nothing but my life is saved ; and that |! no more, in utter astonishment and despair 
* Well,” answered the actress, who easily divined her hostess’s 
feelings, ** let it be * The Gipsy Girl,’ then.” 
To this choice she obstinately adhered, and begged to speak a 
word with Madame Lobreau in private 
“I see, madame,” she said, * that you have been deceived as to 
my abilities. Here is your contract—I will not take advantage of 
you. All I ask is, that you will let me play once, and give me 
enough to pay my expenses to Paris.” 
She annulled the contract, and 


took the trouble to go to all her friends, and beg them to be indul- 


Madame Lobreau was delighted 


gent to the “little monster,” as she was only to appear once 

The day arrived, and Mademoiselle Desfoix attended the rehear- 
sal. The leader of the orchestra made a slight blunder, which no 
one else noticed ; but the new actress told him sharply, “If you 
make such a blunder when I am playing, sir, I will have you fined.” 


He was astonished, but made no answer 


Now came a great difficulty. The actress had no dresses 
“What shall we do!" said the directress; ** there is not a singl« 
dress in my wardrobe that will fit you.” 


**Only give me leave to take such as I chouse, and I will endea- 
vour to remedy it." This was agreed to ; she selected such a dress 
jas suited her, and came on the stage, tambourine in hand. The 
|**little monster” had vanished, and the creoked old woman was 
! transformed into a pretty young girl. The audience could not be- 
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eve their eyes ; but, as soon as they were satisfied that it was | human beings she had ever beheld were the ancient domestics at 


really the same person, she was welcomed with a burst of applause. 


She began to sing, and the applause rose to a perfect tumult. The || 


little monster carried everything before her. 
When the performance was over, Madamé Lobreau embraced 
her, and begged her to renew the contract. ‘ No,” 


answer: “ I was willing to play for the stipulated price, but now | 


you must pay me double.” The directress agreed to it, glad to 
secure her on any terms; and Mademoiselle Desfoix left her with 
the following sound advice : *‘ Learn, madame, from my example, 
not to judge from the outside ; and that skill and patient applica- 
tion can work almost miracles.” 


THEATRICAL GASTRONOMY. 


Of all the artifices of the stage, the most unreal and the most | 


painful to a bon rivant, is to see an actor sit down to one of those 
sham repasts, which are composed of pasteboard chickens, wooden 
pastry, and fish stuffed with straw. What a sad grimace the poor 
fellow makes, when he stops in the middle of a glowing eulogy on 
champagne, to swallow bumper after bumper of soda water or 
seltzer! We are happy to state, however, that of late, there has 
been a decided improvement in this department. Martin, of the 
Opéra Comique, used to stipulate, that whenever he played in the 
Seigneur du Village, a genuine, substantial supper should be pro- 
vided, and that he should be allowed to swallow a bottle of Bur- 
gundy, before beginning to sound its praises. One of the most 
popular actors at the Vanderille makes the same conditions, except 
that he requires fwo bottles ; and a distinguished actress, we under- 


stand, always takes care, when she sits down to supper on the! 
stage, to have something real and substantial before her—another | 
proof of that fidelity to nature, which makes her acting so delightful! | 





SELECT TALES. 














THE HEART ONCE LOST AND TWICE WON. 
“Tuere are individuals doomed to misfortune, and such is my 
destiny. There must be, among the general ill-luck, some one who 
is the unluckiest of them all: I am that one. To be banished from 
Vienna before the new ballet, and simply for being absent from my 
quarters without leave—what I have done fifty times before with 





impunity! And now for Colonel Rasaki—as though he had hoarded | 


all the malice of his life for a moment—to hold forth on the neces- 
sity of strict discipline ; and to awaken me from the prettiest al- 
legory of the west wind suddenly being personified by Mademoiselle 
Angeline, with an order from the emperovr to try the air of this 
old castle—as if I were a ghost or a rat, and could possibly be the 
better for dust, rust, damp, and darkness '” 

A long ride had completely fatigued Adalbert, and he resolved 
to postpone his discontents. 

“T shall have time enough to grumble,” thought he, as he followed 
the lighted pine-splinter—the only taper the place afforded—to the 
state chamber. The moths flew out of the tapestry as he entered 
—they had half devoured the court of Solomon, no more “ in all 
his glory :”’ the green velvet hangings of the enormous bed had 
shared the same fate; and Adalbert was again driven to the hall, 
where he fell asleep thinking of suicide, and awoke dreaming of 
Angeline, whose image, however, instantly took flight before the 
melancholy reality of the old castle. 


Yet, a week had not elapsed before Adalbert thought the said | 


castle very well for a change, and the neighbourhood delightful 
The truth is, he had fallen in love—as pleasant a method of pass- 
ing time in the country as any young gentleman could devise. 

Wandering in search of the beauties of nature—(people who 
have nothing else to do, become picturesque in self-defence)—he 
met with one of her beauties indeed, the loveliest peasant-girl that 
ever “* made sunshine in a shady place.’ A scarlet cloth cap, trim- 
med with fur, partly covered a profusion of hair, which was parted 
on the soft forehead, and fell in bright and natural ringlets on the 
neck ; her dress was of gray serge, and short enough to show a foot 
and ankle such as not even the rude country shoes could disguise ; 
her cheek had the bright beaming crimson of early youth and morn- 
ing exercise ; and her deep blue eves shone with the vivacity of 
uneurbed gaiety and unbroken spirits. She came along, bearing a 
willow basket of wood-strawberries and wild blossoms, with a 
lancing step, and a lively song on her lips, singing im the verv 
gladness of her heart. 

The strawberries led to an acquaintance—Adalbert was thirsty, 
she divided her 
fruit with the stranger, eagerly pressing the best upon him, in all 
She was too sunple, 


und Theresa (for such was her name) generous : 


the frank and earnest good-nature of a child 
and too much accustomed to meet with kindness from every one, 
to be bashful 

They arrived at the cottage, where Theresa's mother made Adal- 
bert as welcome as herself: and in a few days, whether seated by 
ier side as she turned her sp:ming-wheel of an evening, or with 
er when wandering in search of wild flowers and fruit, the con 
tented exile and the beautiful peasant were constantly together 
The dame was exceedingly quick in observing their love, which she 
seemed to consider quite natural. Though very ignorant, she had 
seen something of society bevond their own valley and its peasan- 
try, and at once discovered that the count was their superiour : but 
the goodness and loveliness of her child entitled her, in the old 
woman's eyes, to be a princess at least. 

Theresa was the most guileless creature, and had never dreamt 


of love till she felt it; the world to her was bounded by the wild , 


moor and deep wood which surrounded their cottage. The only 


was the | 


|| the castle, and a few of the peasants far poorer than themselves ; 
|| for thev had many comforts, which their neighbours eved with much 
suspicion and some envy. Learning she had none, for neither mo- 
ther nor daughter could read; but knowledge she had acquired 
She knew all the legends and ballads of the country by heart: these 
gave their poetry to her naturally vivid imagination ; and the ima- 
gination refines both feeling and manner. 
lute seclusion, she had nothing of that coarseness caught from fami- 
liar intercourse unrestrained by the delicacies of polished life. Her 
| companions had been the bird and blossom, her songs, and her 
| thoughts ; and if the poet’s dream of unsophisticated, yet refined 
| nature, was ever realized, it was in that sweet and innocent maiden 
Her love for Adalbert was a singular blending of childishness and 
romance: now her inward delight would find vent in buoyant 
|| laughter, and the playfulness of a young fawn bounding along the 
'| sunny glades of a forest : but oftener would she sink into a deep 
|| and tender silence—as if conscious that a new and even fearful 
| existence had opened upon her—and gaze in his face, till her eyes 
were averted to conceal the large tears that had insensibly gathered 
inthem. They had been acquainted with each other one whole 
fortnight, when the old priest at Hartzburg was called upon to 
marry the handsomest couple that had ever stood before the image 
of the Madonna! 

The first three weeks of Adalbert's married life passed very de- 
lightfully away, his position was one of such complete novelty : the 


| cottage really was pleasanter than the castle ; and if Theresa's 
beauty might have been a model for the painter, as the sweet co- 
lours flitted over her face, in like manner the many emotions that 
| now disturbed the calm of a mind hitherto so tranquil and so glad, 
| might have been a study for the philosopher. But Adalbert's pre- 
'| vious habits had been ill-fitted to make their present state one of 
security—nay, his very youth was an obstacle ; for in youth it seems 


| 


so natural to Jove and be beloved, that we know not how to value as 
| we ought the first devotion of the entire and trusting heart. More- 
over, he had lived in a world of sarcasm; and Theresa’s ignorance, 
| which, now they were by themselves, was but a source of amuse- 


| ment, would, as he was aware, have been fertile matter of ridicule | 


| 
in society—ridicule, too, which must have reflected on him. Be- 
sides, all the prejudices of ancestry had, from infancy, been grafted 
on his mind—and he would as soon have thought of throwing his 
companion into the river on whose waters they were gazing, each 
jon the mirrored face of the other, as of presenting her at Vienna 
| And yet that would have been the more merciful course. What 
1} was life whose affections were wounded, and whose hopes were 
|| destroyed? And such was the life to which Adalbert was about 
|| to leave her. It came at last. 
i Mademoiselle Angeline’s engagement had now drawn to its close 
|! the manager offered to have the stage paved with ducats, if she 
| would but give him one night more—the tenth muse was inexora- 
|| ble ; and the day she departed for Paris, Adalbert received his recall 
|} to Vienna. He told them of important bustness—of a speedy return 
||—and said all that has been so often and so vainly said in the hour 
H of parting. He threw his horse's bridle over his arm, and Theresa 
waiked with him along the little forest path which led to the road 
Adalbert was almost angry that she showed none of the passion- 
| ate despair, whose complaints he had nerved himself to meet ; pale, 
silent, she clasped his hand a little more tenderly, she gazed on his 
face even more intently, than usual; and yet these tokens of sor- 
It never entered her imagi- 


row she seemed trying to suppress 
nation that any entreaty of hers could alter their position—that any 


prayer could have prolonged Adalbert's stay for an hour; but every 
effort was directed to conceal her own grief 
the least sign of his suffering, that she only wished to spare him 
At last he mounted his horse—once he looked 


she felt so acutely 


the sight of hers 
back—Theresa was leaning against the old oak-tree for support, 
watching his progress—she caught his look, and as she interpreted 
it into an intention of returning, she held out her hands, and he 
could see the light come again to her eye and the colour to her 
cheek, while she sprang forward breathless with expectation ; he, 
however, averted his head, and spurred his steed to its utmost swift- 
ness: he did not see her sink on the earth—the strength which 
had sustained her had gone with her husband 

Youth's first acquaintance with sorrow is a terrible thing—be- 
fore time has taught, what it will surely teach, that grief is our 
natural portion, at once transitory and eternal. But the first lesson 
is the severest—we have not then looked among our fellows, and 
seen that suflering is general ; and we feel as if marked out by fate 
for misery that has no parallel. Theresa felt more acutely every 
hour, how wide a gulf had opened between her present and past 
existence : her girlhood had past forever; she took no pleasure in 
any of her former pursuits; she had put away childish things ; and 
nothing had arisen to supply their place, save one memory haunted 
Davs, weeks clapsed, and Adalbert returned 
but 


but by one image 
not—her sleep was broken by a thousand fanciful terrours ; 
one fear had taken possession of her mother Ursuline’s mind—that 
the stranger was false; and bitterly did she lament that she had 
ever intrusted him with the happiness of her precious child 

“ And vet I did it for the best!” she would piteously exclaim, 
whenever her eve fell on the pale cheek of her daughter 

**He is come, my mother!” exclaimed Theresa, bounding one 
evening into the cottage with a long-unaccustomed lightness of 
heart and step. Though eager to spring down the path and meet 
him, yet, amid all the forgetfulness of joy, she had bethought her 


of her aged parent, and returned that she too might share the hap- | 


piness of their meeting 
|| were riding up the valley—one much in advance of the others. 


Having lived in abso- | 


They hurried out, and three horsemen | 


| ** Mother, it is a stranger!’ with difficulty articulated Theresa, 
|| and, sick at heart, clung to her arm for support 

The rider was full in sight, when, with a shriek that roused her 
| daughter, Ursuline exclaimed, ** Now the blessed saints be good un- 
|| tous, butit is my old master—I should know him amid a thousand !" 





| The words were scarcely uttered, when the horseman dismount- 
| ed at a rough part of the road, and, flinging his bridle to his at- 
tendants, approached alone. He was a tall, stately, and austere- 
looking man, seemingly about fifty, and one who apparently knew 
Ursuline dropped on her knee; he raised her 


| the place well 
|| kindly, and, following the direction of her look, turned and clasped 
Theresa in his arms 
| “My child! my sweet child!” and he gazed long and earnestly 
|! on her beautiful face 
| ‘Your father, the Baron von Haitzinger,” murmured Ursuline 
| But as our explanation will be more brief than one broken in upon 
i} by words of wonder, regret, and affection, we will proceed to it ; 
|| holding that explanation, like advice, should be of all convenient 
| shortness. So much good luck had the Baron von Hattzinger had 
during the first thirty years of his life, that fortune seemed under 
the necessity of crowding an inordinate portion of evil into a small 


space, in order to make up for lost time. The same day brought 


him intelligence of his wife's desertion, and of his attaintment as a 


| traitor; and further, that this accusation had been chiefly brought 
about by the intrigues of his former partner. A price being set on 
| a man’s head, usually makes him very speedy in his movements ; 
and the baron fled from his castle with the rapidity of life and death, 
Wrapt in his mantie he bore with him 


Ase boys, he and the 


| but not unaccompanied 

their only child, a little girl of two years old 
| Count von Hermanstadt had often hunted in the forests around 
Aremberg ; his own foster-sister had married one of the dependants 
of the family; and to the care of Ursuline, now a widow, he re- 
Never should she owe her nurture 


solved to intrust his Theresa 
to her mother—no, she should grow up pure and unsophisticated 


as the wild flowers on the heath beside her dwelling. Ursuline 


gave the required oath of secresy, and took the charge 


Years and years of exile had passed over the baron’s head ; his 


wife died—that was some comfort ; and at length, a new emperour, 


together with the indefatigable eflorts of his friend, Von Herman- 
| stadt, procured the establishment of his innocence, the repeal of 
| his banishment, and the restoration of his estate. His first act was 
|| to throw himself at the feet of his gracious sovereign, his second 
to depart in search of his child 
|} We have stated it was the baron’s wish that Theresa should be 
} brought up m ignorance and simplicity ; but, as usually happens 
i when our wishes are fulfilled, he was disappointed and somewhat 
dismayed on finding that she could not even read ; and that instead 
of French, now the only language tolerated at Vienna, and which 


|, alone he had spoken for years—his exile having been alleviated by 
a constant residence at Paris—his child was unable to greet him 
save in the gutturals of her native German. Aghast at the ridicule 
the result of his experiment might entail upon him, he hurried to 
his family estate: here, having engaged a French governess and a 
professor of singing, he reselved to keep Theresa in perfect seclu- 


sion for two years longer. Somewhat reluctantly, Ursuline ac- 
companied them; for her dread of their secret being discovered 
almost overcame her distress at the bare thought of her foster-child 

* The baron will kill us if he hears of your marriage—and yet | 
best 


did it for the I thought he must be dead, and | knew vou 


ought to marry none but a noble Who could have thought Count 
Adalbert would have proved so false-hearted '" 

Such were the constant lamentations of the old nurse whenever 
they were alone: but the secret she had to keep was too much for 
her; and six weeks after leaving their cottage, Ursuline was safe 
from Von Haitzinger’s anger in the grave 

‘The two years passed, and Theresa was to ac npany her father 
to Vienna. The Baron von Haitzinger, who had never quite 
recovered the shock of finding that his daughter could only speak 
German, and could nether read nor write, was utterly unprepared 
for the sensation she produced on her introduction into society 
Theresa at twenty more than realized the promise of seventeen ; 
yet it is singular how much the character of her beauty was changed 
She had been a glad, bright, buovant creature, with a cheek like a 
a mouth radiant with smiles, and the golden curls dancing in 


Now her hair and 


rose, 
sunny profusion over the blushes they shaded 
her eves were much darker, her check was pale, and the general cast 
of her face melancholy and thoughtful; her ste p was still light, 
but slow—it was urged on no longer by inward buoyancy ; and if 
a painter, three years before, would have chosen her as a model for 
the youngest of the Graces, he would now have selected her for 
the loveliest of the Muses—so ethereal, so intellectual was that 
sad and expressive countenance. Her father was charwed with the 
ease and self-possession of her manner—the perfection of beautiful 
repose : truc, it was broken in upon by none of the flatterings of 
girlish vanity, none of the slight vet keen excitements of a season 
given to gaiety 
1 


vuuntess was wholly indifferent to the scene that surrounded 
her—to its pleasure and its triumph ; she had a standard of her own 


by which she measured enjoyment, and found what was here 
deemed pleasure by others, to be vapid and worthless; and now, 
more than ever, the image of Adalbort rose present to her mind 
She compared him with the many cavaliers about her; and the 

comparison was, as it ever is, in favour of the heart's earliest ido! 
1 Even when unconsciously vielding to the influence exercised by 
hight, music, and a glittering crowd, Theresa would start back, and 
|) muse on what might be the fate of Adalbert at that very moment ; 


\| for, with a confidence belonging to youth and woman, she admitted 
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any suggestion rather than the obvious one of his inconstancy.— || 


Two or three brilliant conquests cost her a sleepless night and a 


pale cheek ; but as her father always acquiesced in a prompt refusal, 


she gradually became happy in the belief that he did not desire | 


her marriage. 

One evening all Vienna was assembled at a réunion given by the 
French ambassador. Dazzling with jewels, and looking her very 
Theresa was seated beside the lady who accompanied 
A dense crowd 


loveliest, 
her, when her eye suddenly rested on Adalbert. 
was between them, but the platform on which he was standing | 
enabled him to see over their heads; and he was evidently gazing 


onher. With a faint cry, she half started from her seat—fortunately 
she was unobserved ; and again sinking back in her chair, she 


endeavoured to collect her scattered spirits from their first confusion | 


of surprise and delight. Her astonishment had yet to be increased. 


The baron appeared on the scene, greeted the stranger most || 


cordially, and arm-in-arm thev descended among the throng. At 
intervals she caught sight of his splendid uniform ; it came nearer 
and nearer; at last they emerged from a very ocean of velvet and 
plumes, and her father addressed her— 

* Theresa, my love! 
nephew of my oldest friend, Prince Emest von Hermanstadt.’ 

Adalbert, or Ernest, bowed most admiringly it is true, but without 
the slightest token of recognition. Faint, breathless, 
sought in vain to speak. 

** You look pale, my child,” said her father; ‘* the heat is too 
much for you. Do, Ernest, try to make your way with her to the 
window, and I will get a glass of water.’ 

Theresa felt her arm drawn lightly through the arm to which she 
had so often clung, and the prince with some difficulty conveyed 
her to the window. There they stood alone for some minutes, 
before the baron could rejoin them; yet not by word or sign did 
her companion imply a previous knowledge. His manner was most 
gentle, most atteniive; but it was that of a perfect stranger 

Theresa drank the glass of water, and, by a strong effort, recalled 
her+presence of mind. She looked in Prince Ernest's 
no mistake ; every feature of that noble and striking countenance 
was too deeply treasured for forgetfulness. Her father, by con- 


tinually addressing her, showed how anxious he was for her to join 


face—it was 


in the conversation. 


words ; the prince listened to them eagerly, but, it was evident, only 


with present admiration 

They remained together the rest of the evening, and the Prince 
von Hermanstadt handed her to the baron’s carriage. 

“ What do you think of my young favourite!” asked her father, 
as they entered their abode. ‘“ But [hate unnecessary mysteries, 
so shall tell you at once, that in Prince Ernest you see your 
destined husband; you have been betrothed from your birth. This, 
however, is no time to talk over family matters, for you look 


fatigued to death.” 

The next day, and the next, saw Ernest a constant visiter ; 
Theresa in vain sought to hide from herself the truth, that she felt 
a keen pleasure im observing how much more suitable her new self 
Then they had nothing, now they had so 
they read together, they talked 


was to her former lover 
much in common with each other; 


together; and Hermanstadt was delighted with the melancholy | 


and thoughtful style of her conversation. 
The summer was now advancing, and Haitzinger proposed 
Thither the whole party adjourned , the two 


visiting the castle 


elder barons—for Ernest's uncle had now joined them—leaving the | 


young people almost entirely to themselves. Here Theresa could | 
not but perceive that Ernest grew daily depressed ; 
would leave her abruptly, and she would afterwards learn that for 
hours he had been wandering alone. 

One evening, while walking in the old picture-gallery, Theresa 
turned to the window to admire the luxuriant growth of a parasitic 
plant, whose drooping white flowers hung im numberless fragrant | 
clusters. Ernest approached to her side, and they leant from the |! 
casement—both mute with the same emotion, though from different 
causes. Suddenly he broke silence, and Theresa again listened to 
the avowal of his love. But now the voice was low and broken, ' 
and he spoke mournfully and hopelessly ; for in the same hour in 
which he owned his passion for the countess, he also acknowledged 


sometimes he |! 


to her his marriage with the peasant. 

Ernest had, in truth, been spoiled by circumstances ; 
had been too easy, and he had mistaken vanity and interest for love. 
But a deep and true feeling elevates and purities the heart into 
which it enters. His passion for Theresa brought back his better 
nature; and he now bitterly deplored the misery he must have 
caused the young and forsaken creature, whose happiness he had 
destroyed by such thoughtless cruelty. ** The sacrifice | now make 
may well be held an atonement.” 

He turned to leave the gallery as he spoke, but Theresa’s voice 


his conquests 


arrested his steps 
*T have long known looked 
Your wile is now in the castle ; I will prepare 


your history, Prince Ernest—long 
for this confession. 
her for an interview—from her you must seek your pardon.’ 

She was gone before von Hermanstadt recovered his breath. It 


would be vain to say what were bis thoughts during the succeeding 
minutes; shame, surprise—something, too, of pity blended with 
regret. He had not woved from the spot when the countess’s page 
put a note into his hand 

**T do not wish to let my father know all yet 
end of the accacia wood—your wife there awaits you.—THeresa.” 

The prince obeyed the summons mechanically—as in dreams we 
A sharp angle in the walk brought | 


: join us at the 


obey some strange power. 
him, before he was aware, to the place ; 


I am most anxious to present to you the | 


Theresa | 


At last she trusted her voice with a few brief |! 


and | 


|| had just parted from her, stood his wife, leaning for support against 
|, the old oak. She wore the scarlet cap broidered with fur. the gray | 
stuff dress, and the plaited apron: her beautiful profile was half | 
turned towards him. 

** Theresa |” he whispered ; when, starting at the face, which 
was now completely given to view, he exclaimed, **Is it possible !”’ 
for he saw instantly that it was the countess before him 

“ Yes, Adalbert—or Ernest—by which name shall I claim you! 
}; And the next moment she was in his arms. 


| Confession and forgiveness followed, of course ; though the | 


|| Baron von Haitzinger resolved that he would give no encourage- 
\{ ment to his grand-daughters being brought up in unsophisticated 
| seclusion, as it rarely happens that two experiments of the same 
kind turn out well. Still it is but justice to state, that Theresa 
never had any further occasion to regret that her husband's 


was once lost and twice won. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


1 THE PIANO. 
‘Thou hast learned to love an- 
three new ballads by W 


|} ‘*My heart is still with thee,” 
other,” and ** Sweet Afton Water,” 
J. Wetmore, the composer of some ten or more pieces of music 


are 


particularly described in a late Mirror. ‘These are fully worthy of 
a place on the piano of the amateur. ‘They are published by Millet, 
Broadway. * The Hope Waltzes,” as performed by the Prague 
company, have been published by the same house. ‘They are 
beautifully arranged for the pianotorte 
Firth and Hall have published * Beauties of the Postilion of 
Longemeau, (not vocal, but for the piano.) The first number (the 
only one sent us of the series) contains a Potpourri, the thema of 
'} which is the grand introduction to the opera. ‘They are arranged 
, by Bianco. We will speak of the remainder when we receive them. 
The * ‘Tippecanoe March,” by Julius Metz, of this e:ty, is a very 
spirited composition, dedicated to General Sandtord, and must be- 


It is published by Dubois, Bacon and Chambers 


| come popular. 

| That exquisite Irish melody, 
|| John Stevenson, and as sung by Wilson, has been sent us by At- 
will, 201 Broadway. 
| ** The Lass of Gowrie,” 
young amateur, who will make a figure one of these days 


** Nora Creina,” as arranged by Sur 
Also, Wilson’s favourite old Scottish melody, 
H. Brown, a talented 
Atwill 


a favourite Cavatina, as 


arranged by Mr. F. 


has also sent us ** Sweet are the joys,” 
sung by Caradori Allan, with a handsome lithograph; and, by the 
same composer, (Clifton,) a song and trio, called * Fair, beauteous 


queen !”” with a good likeness, admirably executed, of Victoria of 
England 


| from the Irish Legends and ‘Traditions, 


To which tine collection is added a new ballad by Lover, 
called ** Ned of the Hull 
! All this music is valuable and excellent. We speak experimentally 


THE DRAMA, 


Park tueatre.—The dé/ut of the celebrated Fanny Elssler 


most fashionable house that it has been our lot to look upon for a 
Inde d, 
j 


! audience that ever attended the 


|| very long time it would have been the most crowded 


Park theatre, but for the judicious 
and excellent arrangements of the manager, who determined to 

! , 

|jissue no more tickets than would permit every one a good seat. 


This determination was rigidly adhered to, and the consequence 


was, that hundreds had to leave the theatre disappointed of the 


treat they had counted on. The truth ts, all the eligible seats in 
the house had been disposed of in advance, and that, too, for every 
night of the week. Mademoiselle Elssler had been heraided with 
so unanimous and so universal a voice of praise, that it was an opi- 
that the 


Not so 


nion entertained to some “extent in this community,” 


F exhibition would fall short of the public expectation 


| this instance, at least, there was no ** raw material” for disappoint- 
| ment—unless it were found in the rather uncommon occurrence, 


that the reality very much surpassed the preliminary laudation 
| Fanny Elssler is all that was expected of her Fault- 
less in person, graceful in movement, and exquisite in execution, 


and more 


far, very far beyond any artiste that has ever been before the thea- 
| trical public in our own country; she has made an impression that 
| we trust will have an abiding influence, and reproduce the theatrical 
prestige, that has lately seemed to have left us. Monsieur Sylvian, 
| who appeared with her, is a good dancer—very good, and was re- 
ceived as he should have been, with great applause 

We have innumerable 
verse, respecting Fanny Elssler, for which we cannot possibly find 


received communications in prose and 


room. From among the number, however, we select the following, 
written by an enthusiastic editorial triend, who, having no journal 
of his own at the present moment, occasionally favours the Mirror 
with his remarks on men and things about town 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF FANNY ELSSLER. 

The evenmg of the fourteenth of May, 1840, was a memorable one 
in the annals of the stage in this country, for it was on that mght that 
the incomparable Fanny Elssler—the second Fanny that had crossed 
the Amencans— 
made her first courtesy at the Park theatre 
one of the audience, and never can we forget the 


Atlantic to bewilder, delight and astonish the 
We happened to be 
sensation that 
was produced when the inimitable daughter of the Graces came 
All that we 
had imagined of poetry—of music—of sculpture—of refinement— 
| elegance and beauty—were realized. The colours of the rainbow 
| —the delicacy of the flowers—the purity of the crystal waters— 


bounding before us lke a spirnt from another sphere, 


and there, as though he |) have nothing more radiant,exquisite or transparent than the gossamer 


! e es . . k : me 
| floatings of this glorious creature. For the first time in our lives we 


heart’ 


was most triumphantly successful, and drew by far the fullest and | 


striking melodrama and gorgeous spectacle 


felt what the poet meant by the “ airy gems,” the “* spoken flowers,” 
and the “ocular songs” of his enraptured fancy. He must have be- 
held Fanny Elssler in his day-dream inspirations. We shut our eyes, 
even now as we write, and the whole scene is before us. The dense 


audience—the multitudinous seas of human faces—the waving of 


hanckerchiefs—the showers and garlands of flowers—the shouts of 
the arena—and, above all, the aerial spiritings of the danseuse, with 
her sweet smile and sunny features—her brief but earnest expres- 
sion—** many thanks—my heart is too full for words,” are still be- 
fore us like a spell! It was a memorable night, indeed, and it wil] 
be treasured in the recollections of those who were present, like 
fairy gifts—that will never fade away until memory ceases to be a 
quality of the human mind. We are poor—we are poets—we have 
little in possession, and less in perspective ; but we would not forego 
the glories of that evening for any consideration that occurs to us 
have 
no feelings that jump in unison with our own ; and we do not envy 


Fanny Elssler is a wonder, and those who think otherwise, 


that man, if any such there be, who could sit unmoved and witness 
her extraordinary impersonations, no matter what may be his es- 
tates—even though they amounted to boundless wealth. The per- 
formances were a Polish dance, and the ballet of La Tarantule.* 
In the first all were nature, grace, and unadorned simplicity ; but 
in the second, she gave a meaning, and a finish to every movement, 
gesture and expression, that astonished, delighted, and electrified 
the We had Acard of * the poetry of motion,” but we 
never saw it illustrated until then. 


spectators 
These pieces have since been 
repeated time and again, and Fanny Elssler still goes on winning 
new laurels, and captivating the understandings of her adminng 
auditors; but she still lives in our memory as she appeared on the 
night to which we have alluded. If our remarks should be thought 
to partake too much of the nature of a rhapsody, we must ask the 
indulgence of the reader for throwing upon paper the impressions 
of an ardent and burning mind, fresh from the pen of one who owes 
to Fanny Elssler some acknowledgments for one of the pleasa 


test 





evenings he ever enjoyed. Apprehending that those who have not 
seen this sylphide may think us tuo imaginative in our deseription, 
the 


ot many perplexities and pressing avocations, with a more matter- 


we will conclude these rambling remarks, struck off in midst 
of-fact account of Elssler from the work of an enlightened American 
traveller, John 
of the danseuse in Paris 


Sanderson, Esq., who witnessed the performances 
Here they are: 

**] will describe to you her performance. She will curtsey to her 
middle, and then mse ma pirouette two yards high. ‘This is her 
prelimmary step. She will then set off, and skip over the whole 
area of the stage, lighting on it only occasionally trying her lunbs 
and, as it were, provoking the dance from afar, and will present her 
self to the spectators in all the variety of humaa shapes and appear- 
One while you wall her, her ** many twinkling feet,” 


ances see 
suspended in the air, then twirling herself around till her face and 


at last (and this is the very 


she wil! 


hips will seem on the same side of her; 


! 
epic stra of the performance, and, therefore the last,) 
poise herself upon the extremity of the left toe, and bring the right 
gradually up to the level of the eve, (the house will hold its breath ') 
and then she will give herself a rotary movement, continuing it 
in crescendo tll she becomes invisible. You can no more count her 
legs, than the spokes of a rail wagon, carrying the President's 
Message. This is Mademoiselle Elssler. ‘The description will seem 
bombast only to those who have not seen her; and to those who 





| have, it will seem tame and inadequate 


manager of this ests 


{has spared no pains 


Bowery tTHeatre.—Mr. Hamblin, the 
lishment, is indefatigable in his business, anc 
or expense in catering for the audience which attend his theatre— 
certainly the best in the United States for the representation ot 
He is himself an ex 
cellent actor, and he has about him a first-rate company. The 
uninterrupted succession of brilliant scenery and attractive novelties 


to 





have, we believe, been very successful, as they deserve 


There is no theatre in America im which there are 





been great 


facilities for producing effective and imposing theatrical shows, and 


no manager im America who has more tact or more liberality in 


getting them up 
CratuaM THEATRE.—Nobody, we believe, goes away dissatisfied 


from this handsome and well-regulated theatre. It is conductec 


with every regard to propriety, and, like its rival establishments. is 


unwearied in its exertions to please its patrons and the public 


Celeste has lately been the principal attraction, and never did that 

graceful danseuse, and as we really believe, unrivalled pantomunist 

emer appear to bet 
Tae Otyueic.— 7 his is one of the neatest theatres in the ec: 


radvantage. She has drawn excellent houses 
and if nobody played in it but Mr. Mitchell, the manager hunsel! 
it would deserve to be full every night, as it 1s; for Mitchel] is one 
of the best low comedians that ever appeared upon the Americ 

but Mr. Mitchell :s 


1e has an excellent company, and those who are fond 


boards—in certaim characters the very best; 


not alone ; 


of fun, can in no other place be more fully gratified ; nor is there 


any theatre in the city better supported 
*The following plot of La Tarantule, may not be uninteresting to the? 
trical readers ata distance Some peasants save a nch and influenta 
ladvy—lLa Signera Clarinda, (Miss Kerr) from robbery and murder by t gas 
One of these. Luidgt, (Menstewr Stlrawm,) basin vain sought the hand of the 
fairest maiden in the village —Lauretta, (Fanny Eissier)—but is refused 'Y 
other—Marthea, ( Mademe Arraliene)—on account of bis poverty t 
grateful lady enriches him, and the marriage is agreed upon. As the mar- 
age-bell is ringing, a pompous doctor ( Pusher )—arrises, and 
in love with the bride. She repel Dancing among tue 
her lover ts bitten by the tarantula, whose brie 1s maddening. causing 
emthe greatestagony. The doctor vo- 
if the bride will cogsent to be his. She complies 
wmed. and she is marned te the doctor. Arrived in the bride 
ber, she fergns to be bitten by the tarantula, and pretends to be dead 
dector summons his attendants, who enter the room, and with them {he 
lady delivered by the who ts ascertained to be the doctor's wile, 
whom he tmagined toreverlost. Of course al] bar to the union of the lovers 
is removed.” 


the ou 





—Chineoquace, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





a Course of Reading, prepared for the Members of the Mercantile Library 
Association. By Chancellor Kent. 


Tuts little pamphlet claims more attention from us than many 
larger volumes, when we consider both the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the high character of its learned author. It contains a 
sery full list of all the best books in the English language, in every 
branch of literature ; and when we find that the venerable author 
js familiar with almost all he mentions, we are surprised at this new 
proof of his prodigious memory, and the vast stores of information 
collected during a long and active life. There could be no better 
employment for one who is himself such a distinguished honour to 
his country, than to prepare others to adorn it likewise ; and there 
js no more delightful spectacie than that of learne d age thus acting 
as a guide and teacher of youth. The author's great information 
and acknowledged good taste are sufficient guarantees for the gene- 
ral respectability of this work ; and if we feel it our duty to notice 
some considerable blemishes, it is done with great reluctance, and 
in the kindliest spirit. We think, then, that the list of translations 
of classic authors is needlessly full 
really good versions from the Greek or Latin, and even the best 
give us but an imperfect idea of their originals. We take it for 
granted, that any young man, with industry enough to go through 
even the half or the quarter of such an extensive course of reading 
as is here laid down, would soon feel the necessity of adding some 
The same 


We do not possess half a dozen 


other language than his own to his stock of knowledge 
remark may be made as to the chancellor's selection generally. In 
our day, the French language is a necessary element in a good edu- 
norant of half the books 
A careful selection 





cation, and a gentleman might better be 
in this list, than of the leading French authors. 
of the best writers in French and Latin, to say nothing of Greek or 
German, in place of so many translations, would have been no in- 
jary to the book. We must protest, too, against the partisan state- 
ments of Scott being referred to as authority, and as the on/y autho- 
rity, too, on the subject of the French Revolution. The learned 
author recommends the lumbering folios of De Thou or le Pére 
Daniel, vet leaves out altogether the French writers of French his- 
tory. Surely the great events of the last fifty years are as well 
worth studying as the war of the Spanish succession, or the feuds 
of the Guelphs and Ghibellenes. Thiers and Mignet are both to 
be had in English, and each contains much indispensable informa- 
tion. We are the rather induced to notice this omission, because 
we know that the young men of the present day are often grossly 
ignorant of this most important part of history. We know some 
who can repeat the succession of the kings of England from the first 
to the fourth William, who cannot tell whether the Legislative 
Council came before or after the National Convention, nor distin- 
guish between the days of Vendimiaire and Brumaire. In the list 
of poetry, too, why are Hoole’s vile versions of Ariosto and Tasso 
given, while there is no mention of Fairfax's Tasso, the sweetest 
and, at the same time, closest rendering that we know of in English ' 
There are many such unaccountable errours of yadgment. Hobbes 
is passed over, while Brown's Philosophy is allowed a place. Fraser's 
“ Persia,” and books of equally little value, are in the list, but no 
mention of Cantensir and Knolles’s Histories of the Turks, or 
Mills's or Malcolm's India, which are decidedly more valuable 
Collins and Parnell are remembered, but Spenser and Beaumont 
ay Fletcher forgotten. So too are Sir Philip Sydney. The “ face- 
tious Fuller,” the “ judicious Hooker,” Swift, Sterne,South, Jeremy 
Taylor, Barrow, Blackstone, John Selden, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Evelyn, Izaak Walton, Horace Walpole, Sir 
William Temple, De Foe, Chaucer, Ben Jonson, Massinger, Dr. 
Donne, and Milton, (as a prose-writer,) a goodly company! Eo 
conspicuores quia non videntur. In a course of reading prepared for 
usiness men, there is not a single book on Political Economy, not 
even Adam Smith, and only two works on commerce. In a word, 
the learned author's catalogue contains rather the authors that were 
in vogue “In his hot youth, when George the Third was king,” 
than such as are adapted to the knowledge and the wants of the 
nineteenth century. We might goon to show many more defects, 
but the task is anungracious one, and we think we have said enough 
to show the members of the Mercantile Library that this Course of 


Reading is not quite so * invaluable” as the resolutions of their 


Board of Directors declare it 





In two volumes. Philadel- 


A new edition 


The American in Paris. By John Sanderson. 
phia: Carey and Hart, 1540. 

This is one of the most interesting works ever written by an 
American, and right glad are we to find that it has passed to a 
second edition. The author is a man of sound sense, acute obser- 


Fation, and great talent. His writings are an honour to the lhitera- 


ture of the country, and his book is just such a one as a sensible per- 
son would write and a sensible person read. The publishers will not 
do themselves justice if they do not put it where everybody can get 
it. Thousands of copies should be sold, as some inducements for the 
amable, modest, and singularly gifted author to continue his valua- 


ble contributions to letters. It may be had of the Carvills, Broadway 





Lady Jane Grey. By Thomas Millar Lee and Blanchard 
A very good specimen of the historical novel, by the author of 


Royston Gower, Fair Rosamond, and other approved fictions. The 


Philadelphia 


present work is a much better storv than Mr. Ainsworth’s ** Tower 
of London,” of which the subject is the same. The 
closely to historical truth, no small merit, and the notes at the end 
of the second volume contain much valuable illustration. Mr. Mil- 
larhas a good eye for the picturesque, and a vigorous, manly, un- 
affected style. 
and we wish him all success 


book adheres 





at 


He seems to be regularly improving as an author, 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Benhadad 18 a sensible Jew, we doubt not, but as we don't understand Hebrew— 
especially wrthout the points—and as he 1s equally ignorentof English, his com- 
mumicationts, as tt were, inttle better than Sanscrit. 


Our correspondent, Ursa, ts, as his signature implies, not much betier than a bear; 


and Anser Capitoleius ts @ goose of very small capital 
, Longinus would be nothing tf Ae were not critical, end, being critical, he ts rather 
less than that 
Dubious ts undoubted, so far as we are concerned ; for it ts our settled opinion 
that he 13 an ass ; and we wish Clovecus, another member of the family who 
make us pay postage, would se * write him down.” 
Dom Daniel weil be considered ; and so will Morus Multicaulis 
Blister seems to be suffering under one of his own plasters 
The communication of An old Contributor ts so old that tt has become stale 
|| We wish we could say something more soothing to his kindred proser, Basil; and tt 
would give us tnfinite satisfaction to flatter Miss Evgemta, f 1 were possible to 
do tt with a clear conscience. Perhaps Montem will accept of the same excuse 
Sure we are, that Monsieur F. will not require any excuse 

How was tt posstble for Mr. Darius Dabble to suppose for @ moment that this 
paper of all others could publish such decidedly prtrful doggerel as his! 

North Point does not seem to have any pownt. 

Mary must wart, and Jane will have to exercise a still more protracted patience 
Our present impression is, that nether of them will appear much before dooms 
day, the latter may possibly be published the week after. 

One who knows, don't seem to know anything 











REMOVAL. 


Tue publication-office of the New-York Mirror has been re- 


moved to No. 142 Fulton-street, between Broadway and Nassau-st 


** Improvement.’ —A philosophical inquiry into the exact meaning 
of this word, according to the canons of modern philology, would 


| 


|** open a vast field.’ It strikes us that it would take about ten 


acres! Improvement in Massachusetts and Connecticut signifies 
the occupancy of a shingled shanty, built two stories high, and gar 
nished with paper substitutes for panes of glass, after the fabric has 
been about two years in existence ; and the occupation of a farm, 
which deteriorates progressively in proportion to the period of its 
No matter 


how rapidly it go down in the hands of him who happens to live 


occupancy by the tenant, either for years or in fee 


upon the premises—his residence is called an * improvement ;” 
and if it should so chance that it be burned by fire, or endamaged by 
an earthquake, it is called the same thing. It has been “ 
proved,”’ just so long as anybody has inhabited the ground. This 
Yankee use of the word has suggested an “ improvement" upon it 
We suppose the mutilations going forward upon * God's earth,” 
in the outward precincts of this expansive city, for a few years past, 
are looked upon, in some quarters, as improvements. It may, for 
aught we know, be considered decidedly desirable that the ap- 
proach to New-York should be beautified by half-dug cellars filled 
with stagnant waters, and ornamented on the borders by new brick 
walls elevated just far enough to become interesting rus, before 
they are built up to the first story. So, at any rate, runs the sub- 
urban taste at present, and there can be no doubt of its right to 
christen itself ** improvement.’’ The prostration of all the pretty 
places, between St. Mark's Church and Harlem, the “ diggings” 
which disfigure the whole scene, and the carting off of the green 
knolls into the marshes of Kipp’s Bay, are undoubtedly a very dis- 
tinct “ improvement.”’ It is exceedingly sublime, no doubt, in the 
sense which Southey described the sale of sublimity by the boat- 
load, somewhere in Merry Er tland. If people doubt the accuracy 
of our definition of improvement, let him traverse the Sound side of 
the island, from Fifteenth-street to Cato’s. Let them look at the 
straits to which rurality ts driven, by the meliorating march of the 
aforesaid improvement. The pear-tree is pulled up to make room 
' for the lamp-post, guiltless of all illumination whenever there is any 
* constructive moonshine” on hand, and the “ cottage of a hundred 
years” is demolished that a groggery may minister whiskey to the 
operatives upon the public works. Lovely hills are dug down, and 
green villas are undermined, merely that the mounds of unseemly 
builders may be piled up in their places! Instead of the beauty- 
spots which once decorated the road from Harlem-bridge, the tra 
veller has nothing but the rugged vestiges of vandalism, that has 
blown into fragments the picturesque, in order to elerate the un- 
sightliness. of a subterranean quarrying after grav and blue sand- 


stone! This is what is meant by “* improvement.” 


Vulgar jokes. —If there be one thing on earth pre-eminent over 
others in the disgust which it produces in every well-adjusted mind, 
it is the vulgarity whose instinct it is to seek for coarse jokes upon 
female character and connexions. The recent marriage of the 
young sovereign of England has afforded full scope to the exercise 
of this depraved propensity ; and if the English and American press 
ever made itself more loathsome than on this occasion, it was at 
some period of its existence with which we are unacquainted 
How it is, or how it can be, that the nuptials of a voung and lovely 
woman, however elevated or however lowly may be her rank and 
omect of rude 


station, ever came to be considered a legitimate 


lewdness of remark and wanton levity of msinuation, ts to us, at 
least, perfectly unaccountable. There is, to be sure, an innate bal- 
derdash of feeling in certain classes of mind—a natural tendency 
to dissoluteness of thought, which is nourished by education ; but 
we have always entertained the belief that it was confined to the 
most grovelling portion of human nature, and tolerated only or prin- 


cipally in those schools ef instruction, where vulgarity receives the 


first rudunents of its learning, and where the last polish ts put upon 
it along the docks of Wapping, or among the acade.nics of Corlaer’s 
Hook 


Prince Albert have been made the monuments of national disgrace ; 


We have found ourselves mistaken. Queen Victoria and 


and been victimized, not merely by the Jegrtumate pollution ot the 
press—the prints whose vocation it is to deal only in the sediment 
of filtrated filth, but in newspapers professing to be respectable, and 
in society assuming to take rank above the vulgar It is not posst- 
ble fur us to say how the good people of the * United Kingdom of 


Great Britain and Ireland” relish this barbarism of treatment 





towards their Queen and the husband of her choice and her aflec- 
trons, but we can tell them that it is exceedingly disgusting to the 
citizens of this * democratic country,” unrefined as we are; and that 


it would be disgusting and mtolerable towards the humblest maiden 


land. One-half the impudence and one quarter of the vul- 


garism bestowed upon what we 


a peasant bride, in the United 


of the 
suppose an Englishman would call 
States, would be roughly handled, 


no matter how humble might be the relatives of the victims 


International copyright This subject has enlisted, as it ought 


to do, a Very warm interest among the literary men of the country 


—an interest in which we most cordially jom here can be no 


ditlerence of opimon about it. It is not because the most emiment 


American authors have given it a favourable sanction, that we urge 


its adoption; but, because we would add our own humble voice 


in behalf of what we believe just Our opmon is grounded upon 


deem the intrinsic merits of the question, without the 


what we 
slight« st reference to cases—certaimn? prominent ¢€ nough in the cir- 
cumstances they present to carry conviction wherever they are look- 
ed at calmly Ifthe inventor of an improved churning machine, 
threshin 


protect d 


or a better method of r wheat, or of operating a spinning- 


jenny should be no matter in what country the improve- 


ment literary labour and genims are entitled to the same 


originates 


protection We cannot see why mind is of less consequence than 


matter, or why brains should be discarded in the construction of 


a poem, a history, or a tragedy, any more than that it should in a 
mowing machine, or in an improvement m the method of manipu- 
If an Engh 


man writes an orginal work, he 


lating chamomile pills shman, a Frenchman, or a Ger- 


is entitled t erty, whether 


oO his} 0} 


it be wsed in his own country or mrs! It is his property, and if 


ght to be as secure in the avails of its 


it be worth anvthing, he 


value, as the native citizen. We have no more right to appropri 


ate the private property of a foreigner than we have to tilch the 


goods of him who was born among us 


The Thorburn establishment im John-street.—Our friend Thor 
burn does by no means seem to succumb to the * pressure of the 
tunes."” There is no * retrenchment” in dis operations. He pleases 
the public taste in the beauties of bird, of field, and of flower, and 
in the radical charms of garden thrift, as he ever did His aviary 
of rural songsters discourses as “ eloquent mosic ;"" his dahlias and 


his japonicas—his spring roses and his early pinks, are as beautiful 


} 


in blossom and as fragrant in perfume as they ever were, and, as it 


seems to us, rather more so; nor is there any falling off in the 


more utilitarian management of the establishment. The carrot m 


terest is cultivated with as much zeal as ever, and the lovers of 


early radishes, nd spring beets, will have 


rienced no di 


pre mature yt as, 


t Nothing can excel! the 


t xy ° 


Thorburnian 


sapporn trie 


system The Linnwan was nothing toit. The Swedish naturalist 
dealt merely in theory The New-York philosopher is practical 
You smell Avs flowers, and taste Ars marrowfats, instead of enjoy- 


theoretic be 


ing the uty and constructive odour of the painted but- 


tercups and engraved classification of the French turnip 


M. Vattamere.—This gentleman appears to meet with good sue 
cess in what seems to us to be a praiseworthy attempt to bring 


about an international reciprocation of benefits in the arts and 
He proposes a mutual interchange of works, literary, ar- 


We 


ht several legisla- 


sciences 


tistical and antiquarian, in all their various departments think 


well of the proyect, and so seem to have thor 


Some ! 


tures of the Union of them have made liberal appropria- 


tions, and more of them are « K pec ted to do so—our own among the 


rest. So far as such a thing can be considered promotive of scrence 


has our cordial co-op 


and encouraging to the arts, M. Vatiamere 


ration and our best wishes 


{natomical lectures. —Dr. Bedford is now lecturing at Clinton- 


Hall. <A more profitable hour cannot be spent of an evening than 
in listening to the explanation of the most interesting of sciences, 


as simplified with the aid of the splendid and correet model made 


by Auzon, of Paris. We always observe a goodly portion of ladies 


among the doctor's auditors It is his intention, we hear, to give 


another course at the Stuyvesant after the completion of the present 
one. Tuesday and Friday are the evenings of lecture, com- 


mencing at eight o'clock 


Busts of the great danseuse—Mr. Colman, whose shop-window, 
205 Broadway, is more visited, we venture to say. than any other 
place in town, has for beautiful busts of Fanny 


Nothing 


They are of course 


saie some very 


Elssler; accurate in hkeness, and superb in execution 
could be more timely, and 1 othing more taking 
in great demand. Those who cannot see the first dancer in the 
world, at the theatre, have a curiosity to see how so celebrated a 


woman looks 


Mr. Powell. —This young artist, whose pictures have recently 
excited so 9 Park-Place, 
where he has fitted convenient exhibition-rooms for the reception 


much interest, has removed to No 


of the picture-loving public 
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Look, la-dy, > and mark the 


sleep-ing, ; 
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Look on yon-der 
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Beam-ing sobright-ly from a - far, That star’sa 
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wes-tern sky, 
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SEOOND VERSE. 





Look o’er tree, o’er tow’r and foun-tain, 
Whe 
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the cloud sits on the 
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To thee and thy 







che-rub boy, 
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I mark’dthe day, 


im peace in war, 








I watched the hour, 
I’ve read its crrand,fknow its power; 














pte t- 


It bears to thee, boy, who cradled lies, 
All of good beneath the skies: 

Happy mother, now rest thee well, 
His fortune’s read—farewell! farewell! 





love 
High fame and honour brings yon star. 





MISCELLANY. 





New-york SQUARES AND NEW-YORK PLaces.—It is matter of mys- | | 


tery to most people, especially to strangers from abroad, who have 
been tolerably well instructed in the meaning of English words— 
what is signified in this city by “ squares” and “ places’ Some 
of our squares have the merit of coming near enough to that appel- 
lation, to be triangles, but, very few quadrangular squares have we 
to boast of, and if the truth must be acknowledged, our civic frigo- 
nometry should be but daintily touched upon. 
more than three-cornered in these matters, when we go to the 
luxury of angularity at all, and still more ridiculous when we “ ap- 
proach the rotundity of the matter.’’ For instance, ** Chatham- || 
square” is incontestibly three-cornered, and the same must be said 
of ** Franklin-square,"’ unless the extra critical should contend that 
both of them, like the ‘“* Dutchman's oath,” 
enough to be called nine-sided. Good old ** Hanover-sqguare,” is 
as far from that mathematical figure, as the cocked hat of a pres- 
byterian puritan. It has one more punctum than the celebrated 
* Five Points.” It is what ig called in Connecticut, ** cafercorner- 
ed.” Union-square is an ellipss sis, and the next corporation christen- 
ing will probably bestow the title of ‘* Republican-square” upon a 
** locality” laid out in imitation of a quartered orange-peel. As to 
the ** places” in New-York, the least said is the soonest mended 
The very word “in that connexion” is “ sickening enough to send 
for the doctor.” Place, forsooth! What is there so astonishing 
in this apery of aristocracy that should lead people into the flip- 


pancy ! Waverley-place, and St. Mark's-place, and Carroll-place, | 


and ‘ Battery-place,” may all be very good * places”’ for aught we 
know—some of them are certainly inhabited by very good people 
to our personal knowledge, but we should think they would grow 
alittle sick of their designation, when they look at certain other 
precincts, where their ambitious concitoyens have dignified their 
groggeries into “ places” also. 

Muncuavsen.—They write from Tiflis, in Georgia, on fifteenth 
January—‘* A Cossack of the line, named Slavouski,” says a letter 
in the Constitutionel, ‘‘ was riding early in January from Schirmille 
to Linkoram, when a tiger sprung from the ground upon the back 
of his horse. With the most cool resolution the brave soldier made 
a well-directed back stroke with his sword, and clove the head of 
the beast in twain. He then alighted, and, having extinguished all 


remaining life in the animal, by firing both his pistols close to its 
body, flayed off the skin and carried it in triumph to Linkoram. It 
measured five vards from the muzzle to the tip of the tail ! 
bold fellow received a reward of five hundred rubles.” 
Oriental Provers.—A beautiful Oriental proverb runs thus: | 
‘* With time and patience the mulberry leaf becomes satin.” 


The 


We are rather) 


CHINESE CUSTOMS AND MANNERS.—It is a custom with the Chi- 
nese builders, on fixing the upper beam of the roof of a building, 
to let off fireworks, and worship it, or the spirit which pervades over 
the ground en which the house stands ; when they congratulate the 
owner on their proceeding thus far with the building. The jour- 
neymen generally get a little liquor on the occasion. It is a very 
general opinion, that the masons by concealing in the wall an image 
or the representation of some evil spirit, can materially affect the 
happiness or prosperity of those who live in the house ; hence it 
becomes a usage to worship the patron of the mansion, that success 
and happiness may attend the inhabitants. 

Porg’s Last 1LLness.—During Pope's last illness, a squabble 
happened in his chamber between his two physicians, Dr. Burton } 


; and Dr. Thomas, who mutually charged each other with hastening | \ 


has short corners | 


of the ‘ Dunciad,’ 


the death of the patient by improper prescriptions. Pope at le ngth | 
silenced them by saying, ** Gentlemen, I only learn by your discourse || 
| that Iam ina dangerous way ; therefore, all I now ask is, that the | 
| following epigram may be added, after my death, to the next edition | 
by way of postscript : 


Dunces rejoice, forgive al] censures past, 
The greatest dunce has kill’d your foe at last.” 


Tur sihent woman.—Madame Rignier, the wife of a law officer 
at Versailles, while talking in the presence of a numerous party, 


| dropped some remarks which were out of place, though not import- 


Her husband reprimanded her before the whole company, 
saying, ‘** Silence, madame, you are a fool !"’ She lived twenty or 
thirty vears afterwards, and never uttered a single word even to 
her children! A pretended theft was committed in her presence, 
in the hope of taking her by surprise, but without effect, and nothing 
could induce her to speak. When her consent was requisite for 
the marriage of any of her children, she bowed her head and signed 
the contract | 

Piety.—Piety is neither the dream of a mystic nor the fanaticism 
of a recluse. It is a solid, sober, rational devotedness, to the 
source at once of goodness and wisdom. It is not gloomy, it is 
not severe ; it is cheerful as the light of heaven; the only sure 
principle of happiness and enjoyment. 

Dr. Atsers.—The celebrated astronomer, Dr. Albers—discoverer 
of the small planets Pallas and Vesta—and who has leng been 
ranked amongst the most eminent mathematicians of the age, died 
on the morning of the second of March, at Bremen, in Germany, at 
the age of eighty years. 

Two sorts OF BLESSINGS. —“ It isa great blessing to possess what 


ant 


one wishes,” said some one to an ancient philosopher, who replied, 


“ITtisa greater blessing still, not to desire what one does not 
possess |" “ 


| revolution, and was in attendance with his team at the ¢ 
| final siege of Yorktown 


WE Rip!" 


' has sent us the followu 


AN otp stave.—Died in Friedland, at the residence of Lu 


George M. Tooe, U.S. N. in King George county, Va. lately, the 
faithful slave, Bacchus, aged one hundred and ten years. The 


deceased had been im the tamily of his late owner more than forty 
years. He was employed as ateamster during the war of the 
glo rious ana 
He saw Genera! Braddock as he passed 
on to his defeat, and could give a succinct account of that sanguinary 
action. The evening previous to his death, he was walking about 
the farm, in the full possession of al] his faculties of mind and body 

Geroree III. anv Lorp Bateman.—In March, 1781, Lord Bate 
man waited upon the king, and with a very low bow begged \ 
know at what hour his majesty would please to have the stag-hounds 
turned out. ‘T cannot exactly answer that,” replied the king 
“but I can inform you that your lordship was ¢wrned out about tw 
hours ago.” The Marquis of Carmarthen succeeded him 

We rip.—A young man and a female once upon a time stopped 
at acountrvtavern. Their awkward appearance excited the atten- 
tion of one of the family, who commenced a conversation with the fe- 
male by inquiring how far she had travelled that dav? ** Travelled |” 
exclaimed the stranger, somewhat indignantly, ** we didn't travel '— 


, 


Rarip tRavettinc.—The ten-feet wheels attached to the loco- 
motive engines, € mplove don the Great Western Railway. not bemyg 
found fully to answer the expectations of the directors, they have 
altered their plan, and in future wheels of seven feet diameter are 
to be employed The result has been the attainment of the speed 
of fifty-six miles an hour 

Wirry perversion.—Dr. Williamson had a qu 
his parishioners by the name of Hardy, who s 
resentment. On the succeeding Sunday, the doctor preached fro:n 
the following text, which he pronounced with much emphasis, and 
with a significant look at Hardy, who was present: ** There is no 

hke the fool- Hardy.” 
Tue pranororte —This instrument was invented 
1766, by Zumpi, a German 

A pENTisT's sign. —A wag, from the North Parade, 
¢ lines from the French 


arrel with one o! 


owed considerable 


foo! 


in London 


Penzance 
** A dentist here makes teeth of bone. 

For those whom fate has left without, 
And finds provisions for hos en, 

By pulling other people's out '” 
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